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PREFACE. 


Reminiscences,  which  appeared  some  time 
since  in  the  local  paper,  were  hurriedly  written, 
without  the  least  expectation  that  they  would  produce 
anything  more  than  the  momentary  interest  usually 
given  to  such  ephemeral  productions.  They  appear, 
however,  to  have  found  favor  with  some  of  my  friends, 
at  whose  solicitation  I  have  consented  to  submit  them 
to  the  public  in  their  present  form. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  book  that  needs  an  apology 
ought  never  to  be  published.  I  admit  the  force  of 
that  remark  ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  deeply  conscious 
of  their  many  imperfections,  and  shall  therefore  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  any  adverse  criticism  to  which 
they  may  give  rise. 

It  has  afforded  me  some  gratification  in  reviewing 
the  events  and  changes  for  good  that  have  taken  place 
in  my  native  town  during  a  long  course  of  years,  and 
my  object  will  be  fully  attained  if,  by  the  perusal  of 
these  pages,  some  pleasant  memories  are  awakened  of 
persons  and  events  that  the  lapse  of  time  may  have 
rendered  somewhat  obscure. 


viii  PREFACE. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  history  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  society 
that  without  doubt  has  conferred  much  benefit  on  the 
town,  and  with  whose  interest  many  worthy  men  (no 
longer  with  us)  were  once  closely  associated.  Of  the 
living  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Read  and  Mr.  Richard  R.  Norris,  as  my  long- 
esteemed  friends  and  co-workers  in  the  formation  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  whose  names,  after  the 
long  period  of  forty-four  years,  are  still  inscribed  on 

its  roll  of  membership. 

H.  N. 


"  Where  e'er  I  roam  whatever  realms  to  see 
My  heart  untravelled  fondly  turns  to  thee." 

THIS  is  probably  the  feeling  if  not  the  language  of 
most  men  after  a  lifelong  experience  with  the  world  ; 
circumstances  may  have  carried  them  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  far  from  the  place  of  their  birth  and  the  home  of 
their  childhood  ;  fortune  may  have  smiled  upon  their 
pathway,  or  disappointment  may  have  been  their  lot ; 
but  there  are  times  when  first  impressions  and  the 
scenes  of  early  life  return  with  vivid  and  irresistible 
force,  some  trivial  incident  may  awaken  long  forgotten 
events,  the  songs  of  childhood,  or  some  familiar  national 
air  striking  the  ear  calls  up  memories  like  a  panorama 
and  presents  to  the  mind  an  unbroken  chain  of  remi- 
niscences, that  in  the  brief  est  space  the  life  is  lived  over 
again.  While  the  love  of  home  is  common  to  most  men 
there  is  still  a  strange  variety  of  character  in  the  human 
family,  and  every  town  or  village,  however  small,  pre- 
sents ample  scope  for  the  study  of  man's  peculiarities. 
As  nature  cannot  present  two  objects  precisely  alike, 
neither  is  there  in  the  realm  of  thought  two  minds  that 
run  precisely  in  the  same  channel ;  this  prevents  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  dull  uniformity ;  thus  we  have  a 
diversity  of  talents  and  inclinations,  in  some  there  is 
the  innate  love  of  home  so  strong  that  no  circumstances 
can  tear  them  from  the  spot  whore  they  were  born, 
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while  others,  from  the  love  of  adventure  or  moved  by 
forces  beyond  their  control,  are  severed  from  their 
early  associations  for  ever.  In  carrying  our  thoughts 
back  to  the  past  we  are  not  likely  to  be  very  interesting 
to  the  young  ;  it  belongs  to  youth  to  be  looking  hope- 
fully into  the  future  ;  and,  alas  !  too  often  pursuing 
objects  that  etude  their  grasp.  To  age  alone  belongs 
the  power  and  the  privilege  of  recalling  events  that 
have  long  transpired  and  of  journeying  again  in  thought 
over  the  highway  of  life,  recalling  its  chequered  scenes, 
its  lights  and  shades,  or,  in  other  words,  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  by  gathering  up  the  fragments  of  past 
events  we  are  enabled  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the 
road  we  are  travelling,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  the  biography  of  the 
most  obscure  individual,  if  faithf ully  written,  could  not 
fail  to  be  both  profitable  and  interesting  to  the  reader. 
If  this  be  true  of  persons,  it  cannot  be  less  true  of 
places.  Every  city,  town,  or  hamlet,  has  a  unique 
history  of  its  own  derived  from  a  two-fold  source  and 
presenting  a  two-fold  attraction ;  firstly,  the  position 
which  it  occupies  geographically,  and  secondly,  the 
notoriety  or  fame  which  it  derives  from  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  remarkable  men,  or  the  scene  of 
remarkable  events.  Many  places  are  beautiful  for  their 
situation  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  such 
must  have  been  our  own  locality  with  its  hill  and  dale, 
its  forests,  fields,  and  heaths,  and  open  plains,  the 
handiwork  of  Nature  alone. 

The  origin  of  Berkhamsted  as  a  permanent  dwelling- 
place  for  man  is  buried  in  obscurity,  yet  one  can  well 
imagine  that  when  the  ancient  Briton  had  undisputed 
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possession  of  the  land  and  roamed  at  will,  that  this 
locality  would  present  special  attractions  for  the  rude 
sons  of  nature.  They  had  probably  a  keener  eye  to 
the  beauties  of  nature  than  we  with  our  mixed  ideas  of 
nature  and  art,  and  would  not  be  trammelled  by 
critical  rules,  nor  by  arbitrary  standards  of  beauty. 
One  may  well  picture  them  in  their  unrestrained 
freedom  bounding  over  our  beautiful  common  pursuing 
their  lawful  game  without  fear  of  penalty  or  imprison- 
ment. The  love  of  the  chase  must  have  been  an  innate 
passion  in  man  from  the  earliest  time,  for  many 
centuries  of  civilization  have  failed  to  eradicate  the 
desire  to  hunt  down  and  kill  any  animal  that  will  fly 
from  his  presence.  These  men  must  have  had  a  twofold 
motive  prompting  them  to  the  chase  ;  the  pressing  want 
of  nature  for  their  daily  supply  of  food  must  be  obeyed, 
and  thus  duty  and  pleasure  would  be  combined.  It 
would  have  presented  no  mean  subject  to  the  painter 
to  have  transferred  to  the  canvas  these  brave  fellows 
bounding  with  exuberant  joy  over  these  broad  acres, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  returning  laden  with  their 
spoil,  and  making  their  way  into  the  quiet  valley  to 
share  with  their  families  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  The 
same  picturesque  surroundings,  the  gentle  slopes,  and 
the  rippling  brook,  which  are  still  the  objects  of  ad- 
miration, must  then  have  existed.  Fancy  might  long 
dwell  upon  and  speculate  on  the  habits  and  practices 
of  these  ancient  sons  of  the  soil ;  but  we  must  forbear. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  even  if  we  were  able  to  do  so, 
to  trace  the  history  of  Berkhamsted  from  this  remote 
period.  So  far  as  records  furnish  material,  this  has  been 
done  by  our  esteemed  historian,  Mr.  Cobb  ;  all  we 
purpose  doing  is  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  condition 
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of  Berkhamsted  physically  and  socially,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  railways,  to  notice  a  few  of  the  events 
that  have  transpired,  and  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at 
some  of  the  men  who  have  played  their  part  in  the 
progress  of  the  town  from  that  time.  As  we  have 
nothing  but  memory  to  aid  us  in  this  undertaking  we 
must  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  any 
inaccuracies  that  may  occur  as  to  dates  or  order  of 
events,  and  there  must  necessarily  be  many  omissions 
that  would  be  well  worthy  of  being  recorded,  and 
which  might  have  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  these 
imperfect  sketches ;  but  this  feeble  attempt  may  induce 
some  one  more  competent  hereafter  to  take  up  the  work 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  town  and  to  the  men  who  have 
helped  to  make  it  what  it  is. 

The  first  impressions  we  form  of  places  or  persons 
are  generally  the  most  lasting,  and  fix  themselves  upon 
the  memory  with  a  tenacity  that  no  after  experience 
can  entirely  eradicate  ;  therefore  to  those  who  knew 
Berkhamsted  fifty  years  ago,  with  its  imperfections  and 
quaint  surroundings,  it  will  be  more  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  memory,  and  more  in  harmony  with  their 
o  wn  feelings  than  its  present  conditions  with  its  modern 
improvements  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  such  persons  who 
have  passed  through  these  changes  that  can  most  fully 
appreciate  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

In  order  to  get  some  faint  idea  of  the  appearance 
and  condition  of  Berkhamsted  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  it  will  be  well  to  carry  back  our 
thoughts  to  a  definite  period  which  left  its  impress 
upon  the  young  mind  never  to  be  forgotten,  when  the 
town  had  been  awakened  from  its  lethargy  to  celebrate 
a  great  national  event,  viz.,  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
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Bill  in  1832.  The  country  had  long  been  waiting  for 
this  important  measure,  and  in  some  of  the  populous 
districts  the  delay  had  driven  the  people  to  the  verge 
of  revolution,  and  now  that  the  country  had  escaped 
that  dire  calamity  there  was  one  universal  shout  of 
rejoicing. 

Had  a  stranger  entered  the  town  on  that  day  for  the 
first  time  he  would  have  been  struck  with  the  excite- 
ment and  gaiety  depicted  on  every  countenance  ;  he 
would  have  met  long  processions  preceded  with  bands 
and  banners,  and  have  heard  shouts  of  rejoicing  on 
every  side.  Streamers  were  floating  from  various 
points  bearing  the  inscriptions  of  "  Grey  for  ever !  "  and 
"  Russell  for  ever  !  "  Party  strife  had  ceased,  and  for  a 
while  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radicals  were  blended  into 
one  harmonious  whole.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old 
and  young,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  had  alike  given 
themselves  up  to  feasting  and  rejoicing.  This  state  of 
revel  and  excitement  was  not  the  most  favorable 
occasion  for  a  stranger  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  a 
people  or  their  habits  of  every-day  life  ;  it  would  be 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  excitement  of  the  day  was 
past,  when  the  people  had  laid  aside  their  holiday  attire, 
and  resumed  their  every-day  duties,  then  he  might 
start  upon  the  survey  of  the  old  town,  and  perhaps  be 
able  to  make  an  agreeable  acquaintance  with  some  of 
its  inhabitants  in  their  true  character. 

Let  us  suppose  the  festivities  over,  and  the  town 
now  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  and  the  stranger 
starting  on  his  journey  of  exploration  at  the  east  end  of 
the  town.  The  first  sign  of  industry  to  have  arrested 
his  attention  would  have  been  the  Old  Mill,  that  dates 
its  history  by  centuries,  still  producing  the  same 
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familiar  sound  with  its  never-tiring  monotony,  calling 
up  old  associations  of  long,  long  ago,  and  speaking  as 
•with  the  voices  of  past  generations.  We  can  imagine 
the  stranger  pausing  here,  impressed  with  the  rural 
sights  and  sounds  that  compel  him  to  linger  and  to 
admire  the  surrounding  beauties  which  time  with  its 
modern  innovations  has  failed  to  destroy.  Had  the 
explorer  ventured  within  the  dusty  precincts  of  the 
old  mill  he  would  have  found  men  of  genuine 
character  and  of  sterling  worth,  models  of  industry, 
pioneers  in  education,  and  the  promoters  of  every  social 
and  moral  movement,  now  so  fashionable,  but  then 
considered  Utopian.  In  religious  matters  they  retained 
the  marks  of  the  old  puritan  type,  but  in  social 
questions  they  had  caught  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
were  in  advance  of  the  times ;  they  broke  up  the 
fallow  ground  and  planted  the  seed,  and  many  to-day 
are  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

To  have  received  the  friendly  greeting  of  these 
worthy  men  would  have  been  a  happy  augury  to  a 
stranger  on  his  entry  to  a  strange  town.  This  interest- 
ing old  mill  with  its  occupants  for  generations  would 
furnish  ample  material  for  a  history  of  its  own  ;  but 
this  we  must  leave  to  other  hands.  Having  taken  his 
leave  of  this  charming  spot,  where  memory  loves  to 
linger,  and  turning  his  steps  westward,  the  stranger 
would  see  before  him  through  the  thick  foliage  of 
magnificent  trees  the  glistening  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
lighting  up  the  scene  like  the  entrance  to  some  fairy 
palace,  but  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  town  the  illusions 
would  vanish,  and  he  would  be  constrained  to  say 
"  Things  are  not  what  they  seem."  Beautiful  as  Nature 
is  in  herself,  man  often  mars  the  effect  by  his  rude 
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unfinished  work,   and   here    while    seeing    much    to 
admire  he  would  soon   be  brought  into  contact  with 
objects  that   would   offend   the   eye   and   outrage  the 
refined  and   cultivated   taste.     Leaving  the   Hall   on 
his  left  (a  plain  but  massive  building,  presenting  no 
special  attraction  beyond  the  suggest! veness  of  plenty 
within),  he   would    perceive    on   the   right   a   row  of 
miserable  cottages  with   straw-thatched  roofs  such  as 
in  the  present  day  would  be  condemned  as  unfit  for 
human  habitation.     These,  however,  have    long  since 
disappeared,  having   been    accidentally    destroyed   by 
fire.     Fire,  although  a  terrible  calamity  at  times,  often 
proves  a   blessing  in   disguise   by   ridding  the  world 
of  some  of  its  greatest  eye-sores.      Nearly  opposite  to 
these  cottages  was  to  be  seen  the  old  smithy  that  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  same  family  for  generations. 
Age  and  dilapidation  add  to  the  interest  of  these  road- 
side workshops.     Modernize  a  smithy  and  you  strip  it 
of  all  its  attractions  !    To  hear  the  ring  of  the  anvil,  and 
the  ponderous  thud  of  the  sledge-hammer,  and  to  watch 
the  golden  shower  of  fiery  hail,  has  been  a  source  of 
delight  to  the  juvenile  mind  in  all  ages,  and  here  it 
was   considered   no   mean   privilege   for    boys    to    be 
permitted  to  assemble  on  a  cold  Winter's  night  around 
the  glowing  forge.      To  listen  to  the  ringing  music  and 
watch  the  operations  of  these  sturdy  sons  of  Vulcan  has 
been  a  source  of  delight  to  many.     Here,  too,  was  to  be 
met  the  aged  patriarch  of  the   Pocock  family,  a  man 
who  bore  upon  his  honoured  brow  the  snow  of  more 
than  eighty   winters,   and    whose    retentive    memory 
carried  him  back  to  the  early  days  when  George  the 
Third  was  King.    He  could  tell  of  many  strange  events 
that  had  happened  in  Berkhamsted,  and  was  a  reliable 
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authority  on  the  traditions,  the  habits  and  practices  of 
the  times.  Memory  in  those  days  was  a  more  trust- 
worthy faculty  than  it  is  to-day.  Now  it  is  relieved 
from  its  proper  functions  to  a  great  extent  by  the  use 
of  note-book  and  diary,  then  the  history  of  passing 
events  was  treasured  up  with  the  accumulated  stores  of 
traditionary  lore  within  the  chambers  of  the  brain,  to  be 
dealt  out  as  occasion  might  require  by  him  who 
possessed  it,  and,  unlike  the  treasure  of  gold,  it  could 
be  drawn  upon  to  any  extent  without  diminishing  the 
store.  This  aged  man  was  the  living  oracle  to  whom 
frequent  appeals  were  made;  he  could  solve  many 
disputed  questions,  or  thrill  with  amazement  the 
listening  group  with  tales  of  startling  interest. 

This  old  man  was  well  acquainted  with  "Peter  the 
Wild  Boy"  that  strange  specimen  of  humanity  who  was 
brought  from  the  forest  in  Hanover,  and  placed  by  the 
crown  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fenn,  at  Haxters  End,  and 
ultimately  removed  to  Broadway  farm,  where  he  died. 
Mr.  Cobb,  in  his  History  of  Berkhamsted,  gives  full 
particulars  of  his  capture,  of  his  life  and  death,  and  of 
his  burial  at  Northchurch,  proving  that  the  wild  man 
was  not  a  myth,  but  a  reality ;  and  some  of  the  strange 
stories  related  by  him,  of  the  freaks  and  habits  of 
Peter,  used  to  fill  his  juvenile  auditors  with  delight. 
He  also  remembered  Berkhamsted  when  the  King's 
highAvay  was  in  its  primitive  condition,  consisting  of 
what  was  then  known  as  "  ruts  and  quarters,"  being 
simply  a  pathway  for  the  horses  and  tracks  for  the 
wheels,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  some  narrow  lanes 
leading  to  isolated  farms.  These  roads  would  be  ill 
suited  for  modern  locomotion,  but  probably  they  had 
their  advantage  in  those  days,  and  so  well  were  the 
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people  satisfied  with  them,  that  great  opposition  was 
raised  against  the  introduction  of  macadamized  roads, 
on  which  it  was  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  horses  to  travel.  It  is  surprising  how  people  adapt 
themselves  to  altered  conditions !  This  old  man  lived 
in  what  are  sometimes  called  "  the  good  old  times," 
when  men  and  women  were  cast  into  prison  for  the 
most  trivial  offences,  and  human  life  was  sacrificed  for 
the  smallest  criminal  act.  The  extreme  severity  of  the 
law  has  never  been  an  effectual  deterrent  of  crime,  when 
the  penalty  for  highway  robbery  was  certain  death, 
it  appeared  to  have  no  terrors  for  the  offender,  and 
these  outrages  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  One  of 
these  daring  acts  was  committed  on  Boxmoor  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Snooks,  who  robbed  the  Royal 
Mail.  He  was  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death, 
and,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  was  executed  on 
the  spot  where  the  offence  wTas  committed,  and  the 
mark  of  his  grave  may  still  be  seen  by  every  traveller 
either  by  road  or  rail.  This  revolting  scene  was 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  people  from  Berkhamsted 
and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  who  made  it  the 
occasion  of  a  special  holiday. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  old  smithy  and  its  interesting 
old  chronicler,  the  stranger  would  naturally  look  around 
for  other  objects  worthy  of  notice.  One  would  see  little 
to  admire  except  a  number  of  quaint  old  cottages  with 
their  straw-thatched  roofs  and  timber-framed  walls,  and 
with  windows  of  such  small  dimensions  as  to  be  almost 
useless  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  remarkable  only 
for  having  braved  the  storms  of  so  many  winters.  Com- 
pared with  the  modern  improvements  in  our  cottage 
homes,  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  was  possible 
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with  such  miserable  dwellings  to  bring  up  families 
with  any  degree  of  decency  and  comfort ;  but  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  there  were,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  as  many  exemplary  Christians  and  as 
much  quiet  contentment  as  we  meet  with  in  these 
more  favoured  times. 

Berkhamsted  at  this  time  had  more  the  appearance 
of  an  almost  endless  village  than  of  a  Royal  town.  It 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  main  street  which  merges  into 
the  village  of  Northchurch,  as  at  the  present  time, 
covering  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  ;  the  only  other 
street  then  existing  branched  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  Church  leading  to  the  Castle,  from  whence  it  derives 
its  name.  The  rural  appearance  of  the  town  was 
considerably  increased  by  groups  of  large  elm  trees 
which  adorned  the  High  Street  at  this  period,  of  which 
a  few  only  are  now  remaining  and  these  in  a  mutilated 
form.  All  those  side  streets  on  either  side  now  teeming 
with  human  life  had  no  existence  then.  Raven's  Lane 
was  rightly  named,  being  overshadowed  by  large  trees, 
where,  as  tradition  says,  the  Ravens  made  their  home. 
The  Pightle,  or  Highfield  Road,  as  now  known,  was  the 
site  of  a  farm-yard  with  its  thrashing-barn,  where  the 
sound  of  the  flail  aroused  the  sleepers  and  gave  a 
friendly  call  to  daily  duties.  The  Victoria  Road  was 
the  site  of  a  close  or  paddock  attached  to  the  Goat  Inn, 
where,  at  certain  times  in  the  year,  were  to  be  seen 
large  herds  of  Welsh  cattle  grazing  and  resting  on  their 
way  to  Barnet  fair.  Egerton  Terrace  was  also  the  site 
of  another  farm-yard,  and  at  the  corner  of  the  Rectory 
lane  was  another  large  barn  for  the  storage  of  corn,  and 
where  the  duet  of  flails  during  the  winter  days  pro- 
duced those  rural  sounds  of  country  life  which  have 
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fled  before  the  march  of  intellect,  and  no  longer  greet 
our  ears.  Near  to  this  spot  the  Poet  Cowper  was  born, 
and  here  he  must  have  received  his  first  impressions  of 
country  life,  every  sound  and  sight  of  which  he  recog- 
nized as  his  own  familiar  friend,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  his  own  words — 

"  My  very  dreams  were  rural ;  rural  too, 
The  firstborn  efforts  of  my  youthful  muse, 
Sportive  and  jingling  her  poetic  bells, 
Ere  yet  her  ear  was  mistress  of  their  powers, 
No  bard  could  please  me  but  whose  lyre  was  tuned 
To  Nature's  praises." 

The  stranger  visiting  the  spot  where  our  poet  was 
born  must  have  been  shocked  to  learn  that  scarcely  a 
relic  remained  as  a  memento  of  him  who  sang — 

"  Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own." 

Under  the  plea  of  improvement  every  stone  of  the 
old  building  has  been  swept  away,  and  the  beautiful 
walnut  trees,  under  whose  shadows  the  poet  must  often 
have  reclined,  have  been  cut  down  and  converted  into 
implements  of  war,  a  practice  that  his  very  soul 
abhorred.  The  only  object  on  which  the  poet's  eye  had 
rested,  and  still  remaining,  is  the  old  ivy-covered  well. 
The  late  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cobb,  has  done  what  he 
could  to  honour  the  name  of  Cowper.  Not  only  by  a 
graceful  reference  to  him  in  his  History  of  Berkham- 
sted,  but  through  his  influence  a  handsome  window 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  East  end 
of  the  Church,  and  he  has  also  endowed  the  old  well- 
house  with  a  marble  slab  bearing  the  following  lines 
written  by  the  late  Rev.  G.  S.  Cautley,  a  man  whom 
Cowper  would  have  hailed  as  a  brother  poet. 
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"  The  perennial  fountain  here  the  Ivy  tods  among, 
Just  emblem  of  his  modesty  and  pure  undying  song, 
With  daily  crystal  draught  refreshed  the  poet's  fragile  youth, 
Amid  the  precious  opening  buds  of  genius,  grace,  and  truth. 
Ere  spectral  wrath  had  clouded  in  despair  the  noble  mind, 
Self  loathing,  yet  so  loving  still,  so  boon  to  all  mankind, 
Oh,  stranger,  in  your  heart  of  hearts  let  tender  reverence  dwell, 
And  love  of  love  revived  to-day  at  gentle  Cowper's  well." 

The  stranger  having  refreshed  himself  at  Cowper's 
well  would  naturally  turn  his  steps  to  the  right,  and 
this  would  lead  him  into  Castle  Street,  and  here,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  little 
quaint  Gothic  Chapel  then  known  as  the  Independent, 
there  was  scarcely  a  house  in  the  whole  street  making 
any  pretensions  to  architecture  ;  the  cottages  were  all 
more  or  less  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  of  the  plainest 
description  ;  these  have  nearly  all  been  replaced  by 
modern  buildings  of  a  better  class,  a  few  only  remaining 
as  specimens  of  a  bygone  age.  At  this  time  the 
Grammar  School,  which  originally  must  have  been  an 
imposing  structure,  was  now  under  a  cloud,  having 
been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  without  pupils,  and  the 
fine  school-room  being  used  as  a  lumber  room  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Master,  who,  with  the  usher,  his  son, 
was  living  in  idleness  on  the  revenues  of  the  school, 
while  the  rising  generation  were  left  starving  for  lack 
of  knowledge.  They  might  have  been  fed  on  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  this  was  not  what  they  required  ;  they  asked 
for  bread  and  they  were  offered  a  stone.  The  neglected 
condition  of  the  building  at  this  time  could  not  fail  to 
impress  the  beholder  that  there  was  something  wrong 
within.  On  leaving  this  spot,  to  which  further  reference 
will  be  made  hereafter,  the  stranger  would  find  himself 
again  in  the  High  Street,  where  the  old  Pilkington 
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Manor  House  would  not  be  likely  to  escape  his  notice. 
This  house  now  consists  of  several  dwellings,  but 
originally  was  only  one,  and  was  enclosed  within  high 
walls,  and  entered  through  massive  gates,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  nunnery  or  some  such  secluded 
institution.  Chapel  Street  and  the  several  streets  leading 
therefrom  formed  part  of  the  estate,  a  large  portion  of 
which  was  enclosed  with  high  walls  effectually  securing 
privacy,  and  excluding  the  vulgar  gaze  of  the  public. 
This  estate  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Frederick 
Miller,  to  whom  the  town  is  indebted  for  many  of  the 
improvements  and  conveniences  which  the  opening  up 
of  this  estate  now  affords.  The  grand  old  Church,  in 
close  proximity  with  the  Grammar  School  and  the  old 
Manor  House,  was  then  in  perfect  harmony  with  its 
close  neighbours,  and,  indeed,  with  the  whole  of  the 
town.  We  can  scarcely  be  charged  with  doing  injustice 
to  the  period  if  we  describe  it  as  one  of  general 
dilapidation.  The  Church,  however,  from  its  noble 
proportions,  probably  suffered  less  in  appearance  than 
the  surrounding  buildings.  There  are  some  things  that 
age  improves,  and  a  well-built  church  appears  to  be  one 
of  them.  It  was  the  common  practice  at  the  time  to 
which  we  refer,  if  any  repairs  or  restoration  were 
attempted,  to  cover  up  the  decaying  parts  with  plaster 
and  whitewash ;  happily,  this  practice  finds  but  little 
favor  at  the  present  time.  Leaving  the  church  behind, 
the  next  peculiar  object  to  meet  the  eye  would  be  the 
Middle  Row,  and  those  who  have  only  made  its  acquaint- 
ance in  its  modern  dress  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of 
its  antique  appearance  fifty  years  ago.  Whatever  charges 
may  be  brought  against  the  people  of  Berkhamsted 
either  in  the  past  or  the  present,  it  can  never  be  said  of 
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them  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  a  wearisome  uni- 
formity in  their  buildings.  Originally  in  the  Middle 
Row  there  were  no  two  houses  alike;  they  each  differed 
in  height  and  style  as  they  do  to-day,  but  they  then  pre- 
sented a  much  less  imposing  appearance.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  the  Antiquarian  to  know  when  this  Middle 
Row  was  first  converted  into  permanent  dwellings,  to 
the  disfigurement  of  our  noble  High  Street.  At  some 
remote  period  it  must  have  been  an  encroachment  either 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
It  does  not  require  much  ingenuity  to  surmise  that  it 
sprung  up  from  permanently  erected  shambles  at  the 
time  when  Berkhamsted  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  Markets; 
a  glance  at  its  position  and  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction of  its  buildings  is  sufficient  we  think  to 
warrant  this  conclusion.  The  original  line  of  street 
may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  top  of  Water  Lane  and 
terminating  at  the  Court  House.  The  Church  must 
then  have  presented  a  bold  and  commanding  appearance 
when  free  from  what  is  now  a  great  obstruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Row,  and  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  footway,  and  opposite  to  Water  Lane,  stood  the 
queer  old  Market  House,  so  situated  that  persons  pass- 
ing up  or  down  on  that  side  of  the  street  had  to  pass 
through  it.  It  was  composed  of  a  framework  of  wood 
and  brick  supported  on  a  number  of  stout  oak  posts,  the 
lower  portion  being  open;  the  upper  floor  consisted  of  a 
loft  or  granary  for  the  storage  of  corn.  In  the  front  of 
this  edifice  was  placed  a  simple  but  effective  instrument 
for  the  punishment  of  trivial  offences,  known  as  the 
"  village  stocks."  This  mode  of  punishment  had  long 
fallen  into  disuse;  it  was  stript  of  its  official  dignity, 
and  had  become  the  sport  of  boys,  and  as  such  it  was 
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the  practice  that  on  a  boy  entering  or  leaving  the 
"  Bourne  School"  for  their  school-fellows  to  place  them 
in  the  stocks,  to  give  them  a  taste  of  this  wholesome 
discipline,  without  the  fee  of  one  shilling,  that  being 
the  legal  charge  of  the  parish  constable  for  placing  a 
drunken  man  in  a  place  of  conspicuous  safety.  This 
old  Market  House,  like  many  other  time-honoured  in- 
stitutions, had  outlived  its  day,  and  had  become  an  eye- 
sore to  many,  especially  to  those  with  more  advanced 
views  than  their  fellows.  One  of  those  men  who  are 
so  radical  as  to  be  always  among  the  leaders  in  any 
daring  act  made  an  attempt  to  bring  it  to  the  ground. 
He  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  saw,  and  this  he 
vigorously  applied  to  some  of  the  posts  that  supported 
the  fabric,  but  eventually  had  to  abandon  the  task  ;  he 
had  not  carefully  considered  the  labour  involved  in 
cutting  through  some  twenty  oak  posts  filled  with  nails, 
the  accumulation  of  ages  ;  he  therefore  had  to  submit 
to  the  humiliation  of  defeat.  A  lesson  of  encourage- 
ment, however,  may  be  drawn  from  this  little  incident 
by  those  who  engage  in  duties  that  they  find  difficult 
to  perform.  What  they  fail  to  achieve  to-day  may  be 
accomplished  with  ease  by  others  at  no  distant  date. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  old  Market  House.  One  night 
in  the  Autumn  of  1854,  the  inhabitants  were  awakened 
from  their  slumbers  by  the  cry  of  fire,  when  it  was  soon 
discovered,  to  the  joy  of  some  and  to  the  regret  of  few, 
that  this  relic  of  many  generations  was  in  flames,  and 
would  soon  be  recorded  among  the  things  of  the  past. 
How  it  took  fire  was  never  satisfactorily  known,  but 
there  were  very  grave  suspicions  that  it  was  not  purely 
accidental.  A  gentleman,  who  had  no  great  love  for  the 
unsightly  structure,  considered  it  a  fortunate  circum- 
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stance that  he  was  away  from  Berkhamsted  when  the 
fire  occurred  ;  had  he  been  at  home  at  the  time  he  used 
to  say  that  he  would  certainly  have  been  charged  with 
having  some  criminal  knowledge  of  the  event.  For  the 
present  we  must  leave  the  old  market  house,  with  all  its 
secrets,  and  turn  our  attention  to  other  objects.  In  pass- 
ing on  towards  the  West  end  one  would  have  been  struck 
with  the  quaintness  of  the  buildings,  in  some  cases  al- 
most approaching  the  ludicrous,  with  the  odd  mixture 
of  Nature  and  Art.  On  the  right  was  to  be  seen  a  clump 
of  elm  trees  of  very  large  size,  forming  a  fine  screen  to 
a  butcher's  shop.  This  shop,  from  its  ancient  appear- 
ance, may  possibly  have  had  the  honour  of  serving  the 
Royal  table  when  the  Castle  was  in  its  prime.  This 
property  was  part  of  the  Grammar  School  Estate,  and 
was  let  on  lease  to  Mr.  William  Hazell,  who  was  then 
anticipating  great  prosperity  for  Berkhamsted,  and  who 
courageously  prepared  for  coming  events  by  erecting  on 
the  site  of  the  old  shop  the  aspiring  West  Herts  Stores. 
The  trees  have  been  removed,  and  with  them  one  of  the 
most  charming  features  of  old  Berkhamsted.  Where  the 
Town  Hall  now  stands  was  the  site  of  a  house  and  pre- 
mises for  many  years  in  the  occupation  of  a  well  known 
family  who  carried  on  the  useful  trade  of  London 
Carriers,  almost  the  only  means  by  which  Berkhamsted 
received  its  supply  of  merchandise  from  the  Metropolis. 
At  this  part  of  the  High  Street,  especially  on  the  South 
side,  the  houses  were  all  of  very  ancient  date,  and 
would  have  served  as  models  for  the  artist,  but  all  have 
been  modernized  so  as  to  destroy  their  picturesque  and 
antique  appearance.  The  shop  which  for  many  years 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Martin  family,  now  in  its 
renewed  form  by  Mr.  Ward,  was  one  of  those  curious 
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buildings  giving  one  the  idea  that  they  are  sinking  into 
the  earth ;  this  was  the  condition  of  several  of  the  oldest 
houses  on  the  north  side,  partly  owing  to  the  sloping 
nature  of  the  ground,  but  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the 
roadway  and  footpath  have  during  a  long  course  of 
years  been  considerably  raised.  At  this  point  of  the 
town  also  there  were  several  fine  groups  of  trees  ;  there 
are  a  few  still  remaining  in  a  mutilated  form,  as  may 
be  seen  in  front  of  Mr.  Bullock's  substantial  residence. 
On  this  spot  stood  the  old  house  so  long  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Steele.  The  house  and  its  owner, 
in  some  respects,  seem  to  have  been  made  for  each 
other ;  they  grew  old  together,  and  when  the  doctor 
departed  this  life  the  old  house  had  served  its  purpose, 
and  it  too  passed  away. 

As  the  face  is  said  to  be  the  index  to  the  mind,  so  the 
exterior  of  a  house  may  sometimes  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  those  that  dwell  therein.  In  this  case  there 
were  many  things  in  which  the  house  and  the  owner 
appeared  to  be  in  perfect  harmony,  while  there  were 
others  that  made  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  two  to- 
gether. The  house  bore  rather  a  forbidding  aspect ;  it 
had  large  bow  windows  adorned  with  faded  green 
curtains  and  over-shadowed  by  the  trees  still  standing, 
but  whose  natural  growth  was  not  then  interfered  with. 
Paint  or  decorations  were  very  rarely  applied  to  the 
exterior,  consequently  it  presented  a  very  gloomy  ap- 
pearance as  the  night  approached.  Artificial  light  at 
this  time  was  an  expensive  commodity.  No  light  was 
seen  in  the  window  except  occasionally  the  faintest 
flicker,  which  gave  to  it  a  more  weird-like  aspect. 
This  state  of  things  was  not  calculated  to  improve 
the  condition  of  a  nervous  patient  who  might  have 
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occasion  to  consult  the  doctor,  and,  as  was  not  an  un- 
usual thing,  to  have  to  wait  some  time  in  the  surgery  in 
semi-darkness.  This  was  no  trifle  for  young  persons 
who  had  perhaps  listened  to  some  of  the  stories  then 
current  of  doctors  keeping  skeletons  in  their  cup- 
boards, and  of  having  them  supplied  by  body  snatchers, 
a  class  of  men  who  flourished  in  those  days. 

It  would  be  very  unfair  to  judge  of  our  good  old 
doctor  by  the  gloomy  picture  we  have  drawn  of  his 
abode.  It  is  true  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  many  unkind 
things  are  said  of  this  unfortunate  class,  who  have  not 
the  same  incentives  for  making  their  homes  attractive 
as  those  who  have  wives  and  daughters  to  consider. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  had  little  time 
to  waste  upon  other  objects.  In  his  own  person  he 
was  remarkably  neat,  and  his  manner  cheerful.  To 
have  seen  him  with  his  tight-fitting  pants,  his  Hessian 
boots,  and  other  garments  to  match,  the  most  critical 
observer  would  have  pronounced  him  the  beau-ideal  of 
a  gentleman,  and  when  mounted  on  horseback,  his 
usual  mode  of  locomotion,  he  might  well  have  been  the 
envy  of  half  the  equestrians  of  the  neighbourhood. 
His  services  as  a  medical  practitioner  were  in  great 
request  by  the  select  families  for  miles  around  ;  and  to 
his  honour  it  should  be  said  that  his  attention  to  the 
poor  in  cases  of  real  necessity  was  never  withheld  ; 
his  own  wants  were  few  and  simple,  and  he  was  never 
known  to  trouble  his  poor  patients  with  long  bills ; 
his  only  object  in  life  appeared  to  be  to  serve  his  day 
and  generation  by  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  others. 
He  lived  to  be  a  good  old  age ;  and  in  the  cemetery 
may  be  seen  a  graceful  memorial  erected  to  his  memory 
by  a  few  friends  who  recognised  his  worth. 
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On  proceeding  westward  the  next  object  of  interest 
would  be  the  old  alms-houses  erected  by  John  Sayer, 
Esq.  in  1GG4,  for  six  poor  widows.  These  would  be  but 
little  changed  in  appearance  to  that  which  they  bore 
when  they  came  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  beneficent 
donor.  This  form  of  charity  is  suited  to  all  times,  and 
one  cannot  but  wish  that  such  charities  were  greatly 
multiplied  for  aged  couples  as  well  as  widows.  To  be 
freed  from  the  dread  of  the  workhouse  and  a  pauper's 
death  is  a  condition  desired  by  all  the  respectable  poor, 
and  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  these  hum- 
ble abodes  generally  give  evidence  that  they  enjoy  that 
contentment  and  freedom  from  anxiety  so  conducive 
to  long  life  ;  here,  one  old  lady  who  lived  to  be  nearly 
ninety,  ended  her  days  in  peace  ;  she  had  never  had  her 
mind  disturbed  with  any  restless  desire  for  foreign 
travel ;  she  had  never  seen  any  other  town  than  Berk- 
hamsted,  nor  had  she  journeyed  more  than  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  spot  where  she  was  born.  In  close 
proximity  to  the  alms-houses  stood  the  old  workhouse; 
this  was  one  of  the  most  wretched  hovels  in  the 
town,  and  sad  must  have  been  the  condition  of  those 
whose  misfortune  had  compelled  them  to  take  refuge 
there.  It  stood  on  land  known  as  Sailer's  Charity,  in 
front  of  where  the  Board  Schools  now  stand;  it  was  a 
straw-thatched  building,  and  its  tumble-down  condition 
must  have  awakened  the  sympathy  of  right-minded 
people  as  they  gazed  upon  the  miserable  home  of  the 
aged  poor. 

The  Rev.  George  Nugent,  a  gentlemen  who  for 
many  years  resided  in  the  house  now  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Procter,  had  his  heart  moved  with  compassion 
towards  these  poor  unfortunate  creatures,  and  by  his 
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will  bequeathed  one  thousand  pounds  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  house  where  the  poor  could  be  more 
comfortably  cared  for.  This  money  was  employed  in 
erecting  the  present  union-house  on  land  also  belonging 
to  the  parish,  on  which  stood  a  number  of  dilapidated 
cottages  known  as  "  Ragged  Row."  This  building  had 
not  long  been  completed  when  the  new  poor  law  came 
into  force,  when  a  number  of  parishes  were  grouped 
together  forming  the  union  with  Berkhamsted  as  the 
centre.  The  house  that  had  been  built  for  the  poor  of 
Berkhamsted  alone  was  considered  sufficient  for  the 
whole  union ;  it  was  therefore  purchased  of  the  parish 
authorities  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Union,  and  when 
Berkhamsted  had  contributed  its  share,  the  balance  of 
the  purchase-money  was  invested  under  the  direction 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  the  dividends 
arising  therefrom  amounting  to  £17  5s.  6d.  yearly,  are 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  parish  in  aid  of  the  poor 
rate.  Thus,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  bene- 
volent donor,  the  ratepayers,  and  not  the  poor,  derive 
the  benefit  from  his  bequest. 

We  might  dwell  at  considerable  length  on  the  char- 
acteristic appearance  of  Berkhamsted  at  this  period, 
but  we  forbear,  as  notwithstanding  the  many  changes 
that  have  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  buildings,  there 
are  still  a  few  specimens  remaining,  sufficient  to  show 
the  present  generation  what  Berkhamsted  was  like  in 
its  earlier  days.  As  to  the  style  of  architecture  for 
houses  of  the  better  class,  we  may  refer  to  "  Incent 
House,"  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Holloway  ;  the  Crown 
Inn  ;  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Water  Lane  ;  and 
the  old  Court  House ;  these  have  been  more  or  less 
modernized,  but  still  retain  some  of  their  original 
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features,  such  as  the  overhanging  chambers  and  their 
framework  of  timber,  &c. 

To  the  traveller  passing  through  Berkhamsted  on 
the  stage-coach  on  a  bright  Summer  day,  the  long 
broad  street,  with  its  picturesque  houses  on  either  side, 
must  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  observer,  who 
would  probably  bear  away  with  him  a  lasting  recol- 
lection of  the  quaint  old  town  never  more  to  be  seen 
by  him.  In  some  of  the  old  engravings  of  Berkhamsted 
the  artist  has  introduced  into  the  picture  a  stage- 
coach, and  one  of  those  broad-wheeled  waggons  that 
were  constantly  passing  through  the  town  laden  with 
merchandise  and  piled  up  to  an  enormous  height 
and  usually  drawn  by  eight  powerful  horses.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  romance  gathers  around  this  primitive 
mode  of  conveyance.  The  interesting  legend  of 
Dick  Whittington  states  that  it  was  one  of  these 
vehicles  that  he  was  permitted  to  walk  by  the  side 
of  on  his  way  to  the  great  city  where  he  was  des- 
tined to  become  famous.  If  it  was  esteemed  a  privilege 
to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  waggon,  it  must  have  been 
a  still  greater  privilege,  for  a  trifling  consideration  to 
have  been  allowed  to  occupy  a  vacant  space  in  the  tail 
end  of  one  of  these  vehicles.  In  those  days  it  was 
very  common  to  see  the  anxious  traveller  wending  his 
way  to  some  desired  haven  at  the  rate  of  two-and-a-half 
miles  per  hour.  Sometimes  whole  families  were  to  be 
seen  travelling  in  this  fashion  with  all  their  worldly 
possessions,  migrating  from  one  place  to  another,  if  on 
their  way  to  the  Metropolis  they  often  became  the  envy 
of  boys  with  a  romantic  turn  who  had  heard  of  the 
fabulous  stories  of  the  streets  that  were  paved  with 
gold,  and  who  would  have  been  only  too  pleased  to 
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have  gratified  their  longing  desires  at  the  cost  of  much 
personal  comfort. 

For  those  who  possessed  the  means  there  were  more 
expeditions  modes  of  travelling ;  there  was  a  daily  coach 
from  Aylesbury  which  made  the  journey  from  that 
town  to  London  in  four  hours,  returning  the  same 
evening.  This  coach  was  driven  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt, 
who  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  travelling  public  ;  his 
punctuality  and  uniform  civility  secured  for  him  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  patrons,  and  great  was  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  secured  the  box  seat  by  his 
•  side.  There  were  other  coaches  passing  through  the 
town  daily,  one  from  Kidderminster  that  used  to  arrive 
about  mid-day,  and  this  was  hailed  with  cheers  by  the 
juveniles,  from  the  fact  that  the  guard  usually  treated 
them  to  a  cheerful  air  on  the  key-bugle,  an  instrument 
with  a  fine  rich  tone,  and  when  well  played  was  admi- 
rably suited  for  the  stage-coach.  For  some  time  there 
were  two  rival  coaches  running  from  Tring  to  London, 
one  the  property  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hearn,  named  "The 
Pilot,"  and  the  other  started  by  a  few  local  gentlemen, 
and  called  the  "  Good  Intent."  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  some  old  inhabitants  that  the  "  Good  Intent " 
was  occasionally  driven  by  a  well-known  Berkham- 
stedian.  He  was  a  person  of  considerable  acquirements, 
and  all  his  engagements  were  entered  into  with  great 
energy  and  spirit.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  on  his 
return  from  London,  he  had  a  lady  passenger,  whose 
destination  was  Castle  Street,  and  the  custom  was  for 
such  passengers  to  alight  at  the  top  of  the  street,  but 
being  proverbial  for  his  gallantry,  he  determined  to 
drive  the  lady  to  her  own  door,  consequently  the  coach 
and  four  rattled  down  Castle  Street  in  fine  style, 
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much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
lady  was  safely  conveyed  to  her  own  door,  but  unfor- 
tunately, on  the  coachman  attempting  to  return,  a  smash 
was  the  consequence,  evidently  from  not  having  rightly 
calculated  the  difficulty  of  turning  a  coach-and-four  in 
a  narrow  street.  This  unfortunate  event  created  some 
consternation  and  delay,  and  as  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
between  the  respective  parties  was  still  at  fever  heat,  it 
naturally  gave  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  professional 
banter.  Competition  in  coaches,  as  in  most  other  things, 
is  generally  more  beneficial  to  the  public  at  large  than 
it  is  to  those  who  promote  it ;  it  was  especially  so  in 
this  instance,  for  some  time  passengers  were  conveyed 
to  and  from  London  at  fares  that  were  far  from  being 
remunerative,  the  proprietors  apparently  taking  the 
greatest  delight  in  trying  to  ruin  each  other.  Happily 
this  contest  came  to  an  end,  and  probably  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned. 

There  were  two  other  coaches  that  passed  through 
the  town  daily,  of  much  greater  importance,  these  were 
called  the  Royal  Mails  ;  the  one  conveying  letters  from 
London  came  dashing  into  the  town  at  great  speed  at 
11  p.m.,  the  shrill  horn  of  the  guard  giving  timely 
notice  to  the  postmaster  to  be  ready  with  the  letter- 
bags,  and  also  to  the  ostler  to  bring  out  a  fresh  relay  of 
horses.  For  a  few  minutes  only  this  produced  a  scene 
of  bustling  activity.  In  times  of  political  excitement, 
eager  groups  would  gather  round  the  coach  to  learn 
from  the  guard  or  coachman  the  latest  news  from 
London .;  but  in  ordinary  times  the  street  at  this  hour 
would  be  deserted,  except  by  that  occasional  roisterer 
who  would  never  go  home  till  morning.  The  Mail  con- 
veying letters  to  London  arrived  early  in  the  morning, 
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when  the  whole  town  was  wrapped  in  slumber,  but 
still  the  same  shrill  horn  was  sounded,  and  the  ostler 
and  the  poor  postmaster  were  bound  to  obey  its  call. 
The  postmaster  at  this  time  was  also  Master  of  Bourne's 
School ;  he  was  parish  clerk  and  general  factotum  ;  he 
was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  moreover,  he 
possessed  those  high  qualifications  of  a  social  character 
that  rendered  his  presence  at  the  festive  board  indispen- 
sable. It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  probably  after 
one  of  those  festive  gatherings,  that  the  guard  sounded 
his  horn  as  usual,  but  failed  to  obtain  any  response, 
until  blast  after  blast  had  been  given,  when  at  length 
the  somnolent  postmaster  awoke  to  the  consciousness 
that  something  was  required  of  him,  (it  had  long  been 
the  practice  to  deliver  the  letter-bags  from  the  chamber 
window  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  duty  of  descending  in 
the  cold,)  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  instead 
of  the  letter-bags,  he  caught  up  a  pair  of  his  nether  gar- 
ments and  cast  them  into  the  arms  of  the  astonished 
guard !  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  but 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  many  ludicrous  incidents 
of  the  times. 

In  the  old  posting  days  the  King's  Arms  Hotel  was 
the  chief  centre  of  attraction.  There  was  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic 
and  a  frequent  demand  for  horses  to  convey  the  tra- 
vellers another  stage  on  their  journey.  Horses  with 
their  riders  were  kept  in  readiness  to  obey  the  call  at 
the  shortest  notice.  The  vehicles  most  in  use  were  the 
yellow  post-chaises  drawn  by  two  and  sometimes  four 
horses,  according  to  the  means  or  the  importance  of 
the  travellers.  The  postillions  were  dressed  in  gay 
coloured  jackets,  white  hats,  booted  and  spurred,  and 
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he  was  the  favorite  rider  who  could,  force  his  horses 
over  the  stage  of  twelve  miles  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time.  Travellers  with  a  definite  object  in  view  were 
always  in  a  hurry  even  in  those  days,  when  the  maxi- 
mum speed  was  ten  or  twelve  miles  within  the  hour, 
and  they  still  display  a  similar  impatience  with  an 
express  train  going  at  forty  miles  per  hour. 

To  see  a  carriage  and  pair  bespattered  with  dirt 
rattling  through  the  town  and  suddenly  pulling  up  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  was  always  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  a  few  loungers,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  little 
harmless  gossip,  if  the  horses  and  their  rider  showed 
symptoms  of  fatigue,  and  the  occupants  of  the  carriage 
should  happen  to  be  a  lady  and  gentleman  of  youthful 
appearance,  their  curiosity  was  more  than  usually 
aroused,  and  the  onlookers  would  begin  to  speculate  as 
to  the  probability  of  its  being  an  elopement  and  their 
destination  "  Gretna  Green."  Without  such  little  inci- 
dents, life  in  Berkhamsted  would  have  been  somewhat 
monotonous  in  those  quiet  times,  but  being  the  prin- 
cipal highway  to  many  important  Midland  towns  and 
country  seats,  there  wTas  a  great  variety  of  vehicles 
passing  to  and  from  the  great  city,  the  more  aristocratic 
ones  invariably  stopping  at  the  King's  Arms  for  re- 
freshment, or  for  the  change  of  horses,  and  in  some 
cases  it  might  be  for  the  pleasure  of  a  brief  interview 
with  the  celebrated  hostess,  Miss  Mary  Page.  This 
lady's  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide,  not  only  as  the 
caterer  for  the  physical  requirements  of  her  visitors, 
but  for  her  unvarying  attention,  her  charming  manners, 
and  her  great  conversational  powers.  She  had  a  great 
admiration  for  the  Aristocracy,  and  held  the  peerage 
at  her  tongue's  end.  She  could  trace  the  pedigree 
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of  almost  every  family  of  note  that  honoured  her  with 
a  call ;  indeed,  her  popularity  was  so  widely  recog- 
nised that  she  was  no  stranger  even  to  Royal  Courts. 
Louis  XV1IL,  of  France,  when  occupying  Hartwell 
House  as  an  exile,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  calling  at 
the  King's  Arms  on  his  way  to  and  from  London,  and 
became  so  much  interested  in  the  fair  hostess  that  on 
his  restoration  to  the  throne  he  honoured  her  with  an 
invitation  to  France.  Apartments  were  given  to  her  in 
the  Royal  Palace,  and  every  attention  was  shown  to  her 
to  make  her  visit  pleasant.  This  was  a  theme  of  never- 
failing  interest  to  the  family  ever  after,  and  many 
valuable  souvenirs  of  the  interesting  event  were  trea- 
sured with  much  care  as  family  relics.  Her  father, 
Mr.  John  Page,  was  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the 
hotel ;  he  was  highly  respected ;  he  held  the  office  of 
High  Constable  for  a  long  period,  and  he  died  in  1840 
at  the  advanced  age  of  92. 

At  certain  times  in  the  year  the  resources  of  this  fine 
old  hostelry  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  limits,  such  as 
the  opening  or  closing  of  Parliament,  when  travellers 
were  more  numerous  than  usual,  the  demand  for  horses 
and  riders  was  frequently  greater  than  the  ordinary 
staff  could  supply.  At  such  times  horses  unaccustomed 
to  the  road  were  pressed  into  the  service  ;  and  a  lively 
son  of  Crispin,  always  to  be  found  at  a  shoemaker's 
shop  near  at  hand,  held  himself  in  readiness  for  such 
an  emergency.  He  would  throw  down  his  last,  doff  his 
apron,  and  jump  into  his  boots  with  great  alacrity,  and 
when  mounted  on  the  saddle,  would  ride  along  the 
road  as  merrily  as  any  professional.  There  were  several 
of  these  occasional  post-boys,  and  they  had  many 
amusing  stories  to  tell  of  their  experience  as  amateur 
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riders  and  of  the  extraordinary  feats  they  accomplished. 
Before  leaving  the  hotel  we  are  reminded  of  a  rather 
remarkable  man,  who  for  some  years  was  employed 
about  the  premises,  not  as  a  regular  servant,  but  as  a 
kind  of  supernumerary,  always  ready  to  perform  any 
little  duty  requiring  immediate  attention,  such  as  that 
of  messenger,  light  porter,  or  guide  to  a  stranger.  This 
man  was  remarkable  only  from  the  fact  of  his  being 
totally  blind,  and  that  the  loss  of  one  sense  had  greatly 
quickened  the  activity  of  others.  He  could  find  his 
way  about  the  town,  and  could  identify  every  house, 
and  recognize  almost  every  person  by  the  sound  of  the 
voice,  and  many  by  the  footsteps  alone.  If  any  one 
came  to  the  hotel  who  required  a  guide  to  Ashridge, 
Ashlyn's,  or  Haresf  oot,  or  any  other  gentleman's  seat  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  proprietor  conld  safely  commit 
them  to  the  care  of  old  Abraham  Bunn,  who  was  never 
known  to  lead  them  into  a  ditch,  or  fail  to  conduct 
them  safely  to  their  desired  destination.  Many  curious 
stories  used  to  be  told  of  the  alarm  that  sometimes 
seized  those  under  his  care,  when  they  by  accident 
discovered  that  their  guide  was  a  blind  one. 

In  the  old  posting  days  "turnpike  gates"  were  in 
existence,  and  those  who  used  the  roads  then  had  to 
pay  to  keep  them  in  repair.  The  road  through  Berk- 
hamsted  was  under  the  management  of  the  "  Sparrows 
Herne  Trust,"  and  was  usually  kept  in  good  condition. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  footways  which 
were  nominally  under  the  care  of  the  stonewardens  of 
the  parish,  who,  so  far  the  as  footways  were  concerned, 
totally  neglected  their  duty,  or  if  their  attention  was 
bestowed  upon  any  favoured  spot,  say,  the  front  of 
their  own  doorways,  it  was  to  pave  then  with  the  small 
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round  pebbles.  A  more  exquisite  system  of  torture  for 
people  with  tender  feet  to  walk  upon  could  scarcely 
be  invented.  The  more  neglected  parts  were  in  many 
respects  preferable,  even  though  in  places  large  boulders 
stood  up  many  inches  above  the  earth  that  surrounded 
them ;  these  might  be  avoided  by  daylight,  but  were 
the  cause  of  many  a  stumble  in  the  dark.  At  this  time 
the  science  of  drainage  had  not  reached  us,  and  those 
troublesome  beings  called  "  Sanitary  Inspectors "  were 
unknown ;  each  person  did  that  which  seemed  right 
in  his  own  eyes  irrespective  of  his  neighbour.  All 
kinds  of  vegetable  refuse  were  cast  into  the  street, 
and  pigs  were  the  recognised  scavengers.  The  rainfall 
took  its  own  course  and  found  its  own  level,  some- 
times resting  in  large  pools  in  front  of  dwellings  wait- 
ing for  the  sun  to  evaporate  it,  and  in  the  meantime 
forming  a  cooling  bath  for  the  pigs  to  wallow  in.  On 
private  property  cesspits  were  the  only  methods  of 
dealing  with  sewage,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  the  drainage  from 
manure  heaps  flowing  from  the  several  gateways  and 
finding  a  resting-place  in  the  kennels. 

It  is,  however,  still  a  disputed  point  whether  the 
open  drain  and  cesspits  (although  so  unsightly)  are  not 
less  fraught  with  danger  to  the  health  than  many  of 
the  ill  constructed  sewers,  where  the  enemy  often 
works  in  secret.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Berkhamsted  at  this  time  was  largely  depending  on 
Agriculture  for  its  daily  existence,  and  those  so  en- 
gaged were  compelled  to  resort  to  many  practices  for 
the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil,  from  which  the 
refined  citizen  might  turn  with  disgust. 

Apart  from  these  sanitary  defects  we  have  been  de- 
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scribing,  Berkhamsted  possessed  many  of  those  rural 
charms  commending  themselves  to  the  true  lover  of 
nature.  The  rural  sights  and  sounds  peculiar  to  country 
life  met  one  at  every  turn,  and  doubtless  our  own  poet 
had  Berkhamsted  in  his  mind  when  he  penned  the  oft- 
quoted  words — 

"God  made  the  country,  but  man  made  the  town." 

It  would  be    a   delightful    addition   to   the  works   of 
Cowper  to  have  a  faithful  picture  of  Berkhamsted — 
"  When  Robin,  the  gardener,  day  by  day 

Drew  him  to  school  along  the  public  way." 
Although  nearly  a  century  had  intervened  between  the 
time  of  Cowper's  birth  and  the  period  of  which  we 
are  writing,  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  great  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  town  had  taken  place.  The  glory 
of  its  former  days  had  long  departed.  Royalty  had 
forsaken  it,  and  it  had  long  ceased  to  send  its  re- 
presentatives to  Parliament.  The  people  had  settled 
down  into  a  quiet  humdrum  condition,  desiring  no 
change,  satisfied  if  they  could  do  as  well  as  their 
fathers  had  done,  content  to  produce  their  work  to  the 
same  pattern,  use  the  same  implements,  and  to  cul- 
tivate the  land  with  the  same  stereotyped  regularity; 
thus  their  faces  were  set  like  flints  against  any  inno- 
vations. We  say  this  was  the  rule,  but  happily  in  all 
ages  there  have  been  men  in  advance  of  their  fellows, 
and  it  is  from  such  that  all  progress  dates.  Berkhamsted 
had  its  pioneers  at  this  time  in  those  far-seeing  men 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  industries  that  have  de- 
veloped into  world-wide  renown,  giving  remunerative 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  industrious  artizans 
at  home,  and  contributing  to  the  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  public  far  and  wide.  To  these  we  shall 
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refer  more  in  detail  hereafter  ;  for  the  present  we  must 
return  to  the  condition  of  the  town  before  the  tide  of 
progress  set  in,  and  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  time,  and  take  a  brief  glance  at  a  few  of  its  more 
prominent  officials  and  men  of  mark. 

The  town  itself  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage  early 
on  a  Summer's  morning  before  the  business  of  the  day 
had  commenced,  when  the  sun  was  casting  its  long 
shadows  across  the  street,  and  its  bright  rays  glisten- 
ing through  the  branches  of  the  lofty  trees,  where  the 
birds  were  making  melody  with  their  morning  song  ;  or 
at  eventide,  when  the  sun  was  descending  in  the  western 
sky,  filling  the  long  broad  street  with  a  flood  of  light  like 
burnished  gold.  These  are  rare  occasions  when  all  the 
surrounding  conditions  meet  to  render  the  picture 
complete,  and  are  usually  of  short  duration.  Like  most 
small  country  towns  at  this  time,  as  the  darkness  of 
night  approached,  Berkhamsted  presented  a  somewhat 
dismal  aspect,  and  few  people  were  to  be  found  in  the 
streets  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  walking  ;  there  were 
some  whose  duty  called  them  out,  and  others  who 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  and  for  the  latter  the 
town  was  admirably  adapted.  It  required  no  small 
amount  of  courage  on  the  part  of  young  people  to 
traverse  the  dark  lanes,  or  to  thread  their  way  through 
the  then  existing  narrow  alleys  of  the  wilderness, 
where  one  felt  doubtful  if  they  would  ever  emerge 
with  safety. 

We  are  apt  to  smile  sometimes  at  the  primitive 
habits  of  our  forefathers  who  retired  to  rest  as  the 
shades  of  evening  closed  around  them  ;  still  there  was 
some  wisdom  in  it  in  those  days  ;  they  avoided  many 
evils  that  are  bred  in  darkness,  and  escaped  many 
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unpleasant  encounters  to  which  they  would  have  been 
otherwise  exposed.  After  the  closing  of  the  shops,  which 
had  then  only  a.  dismal  apology  for  lighting,  the  town 
was  left  in  total  darkness,  save  one  solitary  oil  lamp 
in  front  of  the  King's  Arms — the  effect  of  this  was 
to  intensify  the  surrounding  gloom.  Occasionally  one 
might  meet  some  aged  persons  bearing  before  them  the 
old  horn  lantern,  endeavouring  to  illumine  their  path- 
way by  aid  of  a  rushlight  ;  seen  in  the  distance,  this 
would  flicker  hither  and  thither  like  the  "  will-o.'-the- 
wisp "  on  the  marshy  moor,  leaving  one  long  in  doubt 
as  to  the  object  they  were  about  to  approach.  Feeble 
as  were  these  lights,  they  served  a  useful  purpose  in 
preventing  collisions,  which  in  their  absence  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  There  were  many  places  in  the 
town  of  evil  repute,  and  of  which  timid  folk  had  a 
natural  dread  ;  almost  every  lane  and  dark  corner  were 
said  to  be  haunts  of  supernatural  beings,  and  the  church- 
yard with  its  ghostly  visitants,  impelled  many  to  hasten 
their  speed  as  they  passed  it  in  the  darkness.  The 
uneducated  class,  which  was  much  the  larger,  were 
nearly  all  trained  by  tradition  to  believe  in  superna- 
tural appearances,  and  one  was  thought  to  have  had 
little  experience  in  the  world  if  they  had  not  in  some 
form  or  other  met  with  these  strange  beings. 

These  erroneous  beliefs  seemed  inseparable  from  the 
mental  and  physical  darkness  that  so  largely  prevailed. 
There  were  no  police  at  this  time  to  whom  one  could 
fly  for  protection  from  ghostly  or  corporeal  enemies. 
The  shelter  of  one's  own  home  was  felt  to  be  the  only 
place  of  safety  ;  when  once  within  their  own  domicile 
these  timid  folks  enjoyed  a  sense  of  security  ;  they 
could  retire  to  rest  with  the  full  confidence  that  the 
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town  was  safe  under  the  guardianship  of  a  responsi- 
ble and  trustworthy  official,  then  known  as  the  night- 
watchman.  Had  the  parishioners  searched  the  country 
round  they  could  not  have  selected  a  more  self-reliant 
man  than  the  one  to  whom  they  had  entrusted  this 
important  duty.  He  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  office  and  of  the  power  with  which 
he  was  entrusted.  There  is  an  additional  interest  at- 
taching to  this  official  to  whom  we  refer,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  the  last  of  his  race.  The  present  generation 
can  know  but  little  of  the  monotonous  and  dreary 
round  of  duty,  year  after  year,  that  devolved  upon  this 
faithful  servant.  The  people  retired  to  rest  with  a 
sense  of  their  own  security,  knowing  that  the  watch- 
man was  at  his  post,  too  often  forgetting  the  price  at 
which  that  security  was  purchased.  With  the  greatest 
punctuality,  at  10  p.m.,  he  started  on  his  nightly  rounds, 
enveloped  in  a  coat  with  many  capes,  armed  with  a 
stout  bludgeon,  and  the  indispensable  rattle  at  his 
side,  ready  to  summon  assistance  in  case  of  need.  Thus 
equipped  he  paraded  the  streets  in  all  weathers,  keeping 
watch  and  ward  till  the  break  of  day.  At  regular  in- 
tervals in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  might  be  heard  his 
slow  measured  step,  in  unison  with  his  deep  sonorous 
voice,  calling  the  hour.  This  not  only  gave  evidence 
of  his  vigilance,  but  the  restless  sleeper  was  assured 
that  all  was  well,  and  could  again  sink  into  slumber 
with  safety. 

The  practice  of  watchmen  calling  the  hour  and  an- 
nouncing the  state  of  the  weather  is  probably  a  very 
ancient  one,  and  it  may  have  had  its  advantages  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  have  had  its  disadvantages 
also;  had  any  evil-disposed  person  been  prowling  about 
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for  an  unlawful  purpose  the  watchman's  voice  must 
have  given  him  timely  notice  of  his  whereabouts,  and 
thus  have  defeated  the  ends  of  justice  ;  but  the  detec- 
tion or  prevention  of  crime  was  not  the  sole  duty  of 
the  watchman  ;  he  had  many  little  friendly  offices  to 
fulfil  ;  he  had  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  outbreak  of 
fire,  and  to  rouse  the  doctor  in  case  of  need.  In  those 
days  publicans  enjoyed  much  greater  privilege  than 
in  these  more  temperate  times,  and  their  hospitalities 
often  extended  far  into  the  night,  then  our  watchman's 
friendly  escort  was  duly  appreciated  by  some  of  the 
bewildered  guests,  who  could  not  always  distinguish 
their  own  door  from  that  of  their  neighbours. 

There  is  an  interesting  little  incident  in  connection 
with  our  old  friend  that  is  worthy  of  record. — One 
night  whilst  pursuing  his  usual  rounds  he  was  accosted 
by  a  strange  dog,  and  this  animal,  acting  upon  the  old 
adage  "  That  he  who  would  have  friends  must  show 
himself  friendly,"  approached  the  watchman  in  a 
manner  that  was  readily  reciprocated;  a  mutual  friend- 
ship was  at  once  formed,  and  the  remaining  duties  of 
the  night  were  performed  in  company.  At  the  break 
of  day,  when  the  watchman  turned  his  footsteps  home- 
wards, the  dog  left  him  ;  he  knew  not  from  whence  he 
came  nor  whither  he  was  gone,  and  never  expected 
to  see  him  again ;  but  on  resuming  his  duties  the 
following  night,  to  his  great  surprise  the  mysterious 
stranger  reappeared  in  the  same  friendly  manner,  and 
went  through  the  usual  night's  watching,  again  at 
break  of  day  disappearing.  That  this  was  no  mere 
whim  or  fancy  for  nocturnal  wandering  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  this  sagacious  animal  seemed  to  know 
perfectly  well  what  it  was  about,  as  the  practice  was 
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continued  for  years  without  intermission.  There  was 
nothing  very  prepossessing  in  the  appearance  of  this 
animal;  he  belonged  to  the  class  commonly  called 
mongrel,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  his  owner 
was  living  at  Potten  End,  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
scene  of  his  nightly  rounds. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  "  Do  animals 
think  ?  "  Here  we  have  an  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
It  requires  some  amount  of  intelligence  in  man  to 
know  the  exact  time  to  commence  or  to  terminate  his 
day's  labour,  and  few  can  do  so  without  some  mechan- 
ical aid,  but  here  was  an  animal  unable,  as  we  believe, 
to  read  the  figures  on  the  dial,  presenting  himself  with 
the  greatest  regularity,  always  meeting  his  companion 
at  the  same  spot  at  the  same  hour.  It  is  beyond  our 
power  to  explain  by  what  process  this  punctuality  was 
attained,  still  more  to  divine  the  motive  that  induced 
this  remarkable  dog  to  keep  watch  and  guard  with 
such  regularity  over  the  town  of  Berkhamsted. 

There  are  many  extraordinary  stories  related  of  the 
intelligence  of  these  animals,  that  one  is  tempted  at 
times  to  treat  them  as  fictions,  but  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  these  sagacious  animals  we 
can  commend  this  case  as  authentic,  and  as  one  not 
unworthy  of  being  recorded  among  the  annals  of 
remarkable  dogs. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  old  watchman,  who  was 
introduced  to  the  imaginary  stranger  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  he  would  have  done  well  to  have  sought  a 
brief  interview  with  him  by  daylight.  In  addition 
to  the  duties  of  watchman,  he  also  held  the  office 
of  parish  sexton,  and  in  this  capacity  his  originality 
of  character  and  his  striking  peculiarities  were  brought 
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out  with  admirable  effect.  To  have  seen  him  in  his 
official  robes,  making  his  round  of  the  church  during 
the  service,  bearing  before  him  a  white  wand  as  a 
badge  of  authority,  was  to  leave  upon  the  mind  of 
the  observer  an  impression  not  soon  to  be  erased. 
He  knew  how  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
and  he  could  never  be  charged  with  any  servile  sur- 
render of  the  prerogatives  of  the  offices  entrusted  to 
his  care.  He  deserves  to  be  enrolled  among  the  men 
of  mark  of  Berkhamsted,  for  "  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
we  shall  not  see  his  like  again." 

Every  town,  whether  large  or  small,  possesses  what 
are  called  its  leading  men  of  the  time,  men  more  or 
less  conspicuous  for  their  wealth,  intelligence,  or  force 
of  character,  who  come  to  the  front  and  infuse  life  and 
energy  into  the  inert  masses.  Berkhamsted,  even  in  its 
most  stagnant  days,  owes  much  to  such  leaders  in 
religious  thought,  in  politics,  and  in  social  matters ; 
and  at  the  time  to  which  our  thoughts  are  directed 
Berkhamsted  had  its  diversity  of  conspicuous  men. 
It  had  its  religious,  political,  and  social  factions. 
There  were  the  successful  men  of  business  and  the 
unsuccessful ;  the  wits  and  the  dolts  ;  the  restless  and 
the  contented.  There  were  those  who  answered  to  the 
radicals  of  the  present,  and  there  were  others  so  con- 
servative as  to  stamp  everything  with  stagnation,  and 
who  pronounced  every  change  to  be  fraught  with 
imminent  danger.  These  peculiarities  pertain  to  all 
time,  therefore  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them,  but  pro- 
ceed to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  characters 
that  were  to  be  met  with  in  Berkhamsted  at  this  time. 
It  has  often  been  observed  that  among  the  artizan 
class  there  are  none  who  take  a  more  prominent  part 
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in  political  matters  than  the  shoemakers.  This  may 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they 
generally  work  in  companies,  and  the  nature  of  their 
employment  is  such  as  to  admit  of  free  conversation 
and  discussion  on  various  topics  without  diverting 
attention  from  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
and  wherever  a  number  of  these  men  are  found  work- 
ing together  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  well  posted 
up  in  the  politics  of  the  day. 

At  the  time  to  which  we  refer  there  were  some 
worthy  specimens  of  the  craft  to  be  found  assembled 
in  a  well-known  shop  facing  the  High  Street,  and  he 
was  a  bold  man  who  in  a  hostile  spirit  ventured  to 
approach  them  in  their  own  stronghold.  They  had 
cultivated  the  art  of  wit  and  repartee  to  such  perfection, 
that  few  could  cope  with  them  in  a  wordy  contest,  and 
they  had  gained  for  their  chamber  the  high  distinction 
of  being  the  head  quarters  for  these  accomplishments. 
This  shop  still  remains,  but  like  many  others  it  has 
undergone  such  changes  that  its  former  occupants 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  recognise  it ;  still,  the  relics 
of  old  times  linger  on  the  spot,  and  these  old  worthies 
would  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  present 
representative,  who  occasionally  gives  evidence  that 
the  old  spirit  has  not  departed,  and  that  their  mantle 
has  descended  on  one  who  will  never  dishonour  their 
memories. 

The  trade  of  the  town  at  this  period  was  of  the  very 
ordinary  character,  chiefly  for  home  requirements. 
There  were,  however,  a  few  articles  manufactured 
in  wood,  such  as  bowls,  brush-handles,  spoons  and 
trenchers,  &c.,  for  which  markets  were  found  elsewhere. 
There  was  also  the  straw  plaiting,  which  afforded  em- 
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ployment  for  women  and  children.  It  is  hard  to  say 
what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
class  had  not  their  incomes  been  supplemented  by  this 
means.  Provisions  were  dear  and  labourers'  wages  so 
low,  that  where  there  were  large  families  these  wages 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  buy  bread  for  their  daily 
wants. 

There  was  another  branch  of  industry  that  still  lin- 
gered among  some  of  the  old  people  rather  as  a  pleasing 
relic  of  the  past  than  as  a  remunerative  employment, 
viz.,  that  of  pillow-lace  making.  To  see  some  ancient 
dame  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  last  century  sitting 
at  her  cottage  door,  jingling  her  bobbins  richly  adorned 
with  coloured  beads,  added  much  to  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  old  town,  and  afforded  much  delight 
to  groups  of  admiring  children  who  looked  with  long- 
ing eyes  upon  the  rich  adornment  of  her  pillow.  This 
interesting  manufacture  of  our  great  grandmothers  has 
been  relegated  to  our  museums  and  is  now  exhibited 
as  a  curiosity  of  the  past,  ranking  no  longer  among  the 
remunerative  industries  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  "  History  of  Berkhamsted"  we  read  of  "William 
the  Turner  "  and  "  Richard  the  Shoveller  "  having  ille- 
gally appropriated  timber  belonging  to  the  Castle  estate 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  this  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  wood  has  been 
carried  on  in  Berkhamsted  for  centuries,  and  for  aught 
we  know,  the  men  producing  the  same  articles  fifty 
years  ago  may  have  been  the  descendants  of  Richard 
and  William.  Old  Jackey,  the  turner,  who  worked  in 
a  tumble-down  shop  at  the  East  end  of  the  town,  might 
have  been  a  true  representative  of  primitive  times ;  from 
head  to  foot  he  bore  marks  of  the  antique ;  and  to  have 
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made  his  acquaintance'was  to  have  a  lasting  impression 
left  upon  the  memory.  He  was  a  turner  of  bowls, 
trenchers,  and  other  homely  articles  then  in  domestic 
use.  This  remarkable  man  was  something  of  a  genius, 
or  jack-of-all-trades ;  he  could  turn  his  hand  to  many 
things  to  increase  his  slender  income.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  boys,  who  clustered  around  his  rude 
lathe,  which  they  were  allowed  to  tread  while  he 
guided  the  chisel,  thus  saving  his  own  weary  limbs. 
In  addition  to  his  ordinary  occupation  he  added  that 
of  hair-dresser  and  general  barber;  and  on  Sunday 
mornings,  like  many  barbers  of  that  time,  he  was  fully 
engaged  in  shaving  and  trimming  the  locks  of  working 
men.  He  was  also  the  acknowledged  dentist  to  the 
same  class.  He  might  not  have  been  over  dexterous  in 
this  branch  of  his  profession  nor  have  possessed  the 
most  approved  instruments,  but  he  was  remarkably 
sympathetic  with  those  who  were  suffering  pain,  and 
unusually  moderate  in  his  charges,  which  was  no 
trifling  consideration  to  his  poor  patients.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  accomplishments  he  also  practised  the 
art  of  phlebotomy,  a  remedy  which  a  few  ignorant 
people  had  faith  in  as  a  cure  for  various  ailments, 
especially  for  pains  in  the  head  nothing  gave  so  much 
relief  as  the  letting  of  blood;  and  this  clever  old 
practitioner  would  take  from  his  patients  as  much  of 
the  vital  fluid  as  they  felt  they  could  spare. 

Immediately  opposite  to  this  old  man's  shop  was  to 
be  seen  another  turner  and  manufacturer  of  common 
chairs ;  these  two  men  were  as  opposite  in  their  char- 
acter and  temperament  as  they  were  in  their  local 
position  ;  like  the  positive  and  negative  poles,  the  one 
attracted  and  the  other  repelled.  Whole  troops  of  boys 
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would  follow  the  former  into  the  fields  in  search  of 
some  favorite  plants  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  gather- 
ing, while  none  but  the  most  daring  would  venture 
within  arnVs-length  of  the  latter. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor  Law  the 
overseer  of  the  parish  was  a  most  important  func- 
tionary, and  when  the  authorities  had  made  a  judicious 
choice,  their  services  were  usually  retained  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years ;  such  was  the  case  at  this  time,  when  a 
retired  tradesman  held  the  office.  There  were  no  paid 
collectors  nor  vestry  clerks  as  at  present ;  the  vestry 
decided  on  the  rate,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  overseer 
to  make,  collect,  and  disburse  the  same,  making  him 
the  sole  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  and  investing 
him  with  the  power  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion. With  such  a  system  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  prevent  gross  abuses,  and  the  New  Poor  Law,  not- 
withstanding its  many  defects,  was  a  great  boon  to  the 
ratepayers.  So  great  had  the  evil  of  pauperism  become 
that  it  threatened  destruction  to  whole  parishes. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Aylesbury,  states  in  local  occurrences, 
that  in  1831  ninety  men  and  boys  were  paid  every 
week  by  the  overseer  of  Aylesbury  a  sum  of  £24  with- 
out earning  a  farthing ;  they  spent  their  time  in  grind- 
ing away  birch-brooms  under  the  pretence  of  sweeping 
the  streets.  The  condition  of  Berkhamsted  at  this  time 
was  not  much  better,  the  rates  being  as  high  as  eight  or 
nine  shillings  in  the  pound.  Every  cottager  was  liable 
to  the  payment  of  rates,  but  in  numerous  instances  they 
were  excused,  from  their  inability  to  do  so,  this  made 
it  fall  so  much  the  heavier  on  those  who  could  pay. 
It  was  a  common  practice  with  the  farmers,  immediately 
after  harvest,  to  discharge  most  of  their  men  under  the 
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pretext  that  they  had  nothing  for  them  to  do,  advising1 
them  to  apply  to  the  overseer,  who  was  bound  to  find 
them  employment  or  to  relieve  them  if  there  was  no 
parish  work  to  be  done.      This  was  a  practice  well 
understood  by  the  overseer,  and  he  would  send  them 
back  to  their  masters  requesting  them  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  men  at  reduced  wages,  the  deficiency  to 
be  made  up  from  the  rates  ;  thus  honest  working  men 
were  pauperized  against  their  will.      There  were,  how- 
ever, a  class  of  idle  fellows  who  found  this  state  of 
things  suited  to  their  inclinations,  and  these,  under  the 
pretext  of  seeking  for  work,  would  absent  themselves 
for  days  together,  probably  spending  their  time  in  some 
remote  village  ale-house,  returning   on  the  Saturday 
and  presenting  themselves  to  the  overseer  with   the 
doleful  story  that  they  had  travelled  many  miles  and 
had  been  unsuccessful ;  and  the  only  alternative  was 
to  make  them  an  allowance  from  the  rates.     This  was 
the  corrupt  system  that  prevailed  when  Mr.  Augustus 
Smith,  as  a  young  reformer,  stepped  on  to  the  public 
platform,  and  who  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
correct  these  glaring  parochial  abuses  in  Berkhamsted. 
The  office  of  overseer,  which  was  then  almost  ab- 
solute, is  now  little  more  than  nominal.     This  is  also 
the  case  with  another  class  of  once  important  parish 
officials,  viz.,  the  parish   constables.     Previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  police  force  they  were  sole  pre- 
servers of  the  peace,  and  their  services  were  in  frequent 
request.     Before  the   passing   of   the   New  Poor  Law 
they  were  the  relieving  officers  to  all  vagrants  passing 
through  the  town,  and  the  book  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  keep,  showing  how  each  case  was  dealt  with, 
was  quite  a  curiosity,  one  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
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parish  chest.  The  chief  qualifications  necessary  for  this 
office  were  courage  and  discretion,  qualities  not  always 
to  be  found  in  the  same  person ;  but  Berkhamsted,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  officials,  had  been  extremely  fortu- 
nate in  having  secured  for  many  years  the  services  of 
such  a  man.  He  was  a  master  tradesman,  and  was  very 
popular  with  the  people ;  his  very  presence  was  suffi- 
cient to  calm  the  most  turbulant.  In  the  execution  of 
his  duty  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  exhibit  his  badge 
of  authority,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  found  his  prisoners 
so  refractory  as  to  drive  him  to  extreme  measures. 
The  most  violent  were  generally  subdued  by  his  gentle 
persuasion  and  liberal  treatment.  In  the  whole  course 
of  his  official  duty,  one  never  heard  of  the  constable 
having  been  violently  assaulted  or  resisted  while  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty.  He  was  by  no  means  a  man  of 
robust  frame,  but  he  could  lead  his  prisoner  to  the 
lock-up  or  to  the  hall  of  justice  without  using  the 
King's  name  to  invoke  the  aid  of  bystanders.  Under 
his  gentle  treatment  the  lion  became  a  lamb ;  and  he 
has  left  behind  him  a  fine  example  which  all  who  are 
called  preservers  of  the  peace  would  do  well  to  follow. 
For  his  faithful  public  services  the  name  of  Joseph 
Pitkin  deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  as 
a  peace-maker  and  peace  preserver. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  darkest  part  of  the  night  is 
that  which  immediately  precedes  the  dawn.  If  this  be 
true  of  the  physical  world,  it  is  equally  true  of  the 
moral  and  social  changes.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  England  passed  through  a  long  succes- 
sion of  terrible  wars,  leaving  their  paralysing  influences 
upon  society  long  after  those  wars  had  ceased ;  every 
resource  of  men  and  treasure  had  been  exhausted,  and 
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the  nation  was  borne  down  with  taxation  to  pay  the 
cost  of  these  terrible  conflicts.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  trade  and  commerce  languished,  and  that  remu- 
nerative labour  failed ;  there  was  nothing  to  stimulate 
the  energies  of  the  merchant  or  the  manufacturer ;  and 
agriculture  was  suffering  a  reaction  from  high  prices 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  of  the  rural  districts  the 
labouring  classes  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  barest 
existence.  To  look  for  improvement  in  their  condition 
appeared  hopeless.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  spirit 
of  contentment  with  their  lot;  indeed,  many  of  the 
younger  branches  had  never  known  anything  better ; 
a  sufficiency  of  the  most  homely  fare  would  have  been 
to  many  the  greatest  luxury  they  could  desire.  Their 
highest  ambition  was  to  do  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them,  to  follow  in  the  same  daily  round  of  toil, 
and  produce  the  same  results  was  the  height  of  their 
desires.  Innovation  in  work  or  dress,  or  in  any  of  the 
modes  of  living,  was  scarcely  perceptible.  From  youth 
to  old  age  the  full  dress  of  the  labourer  was  the  long 
round  frock,  spotlessly  clean,  and  often  very  tastefully 
worked  with  the  needle,  giving  one  the  appearance  of 
homely  comfort  and  contentment.  The  dress  of  the 
females  was  equally  simple  and  unpretending,  and  free 
from  the  incongruities  too  often  seen  in  the  present  day. 
There  was  at  this  time  one  pleasing  style  in  dress  that 
lias  also  been  lost  to  us,  by  the  transformation  of 
Bourne's  School.  The  dress  of  these  children  once 
formed  a  picturesque  feature  in  Berkhamsted,  harmo- 
nizing with  its  quaint  surroundings.  Many  a  mother 
has  felt  proud  of  her  little  son  on  Easter  Sunday,  when 
it  was  the  custom  to  clothe  them  from  head  to  foot  in 
new  garments. 
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The  boys  were  dressed  in  blue  coat  and  waistcoat, 
with  bright  buttons,  leather  breeches,  colored  stockings, 
and  low  shoes,  and  blue  caps  with  red  tassels.  The  girls 
also  were  clad  in  the  fashion  of  the  period  when  the 
school  was  founded,  with  cloth  gowns,  white  aprons, 
and  mob  caps,  cut  to  the  same  pattern  from  year  to 
year.  Having  seen  these  children  marching  to  church 
on  Easter  Sunday,  as  gaily  dressed  and  as  happy  as  any 
official  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  show,  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  this  custom  might  have  been  perpetuated  with  as 
muph  propriety  as  those  grotesque  processions  in  the 
great  city.  There  was  never  any  mistake  as  to  the 
regiment  to  which  these  children  belonged ;  they  were 
proverbial  for  their  ubiquity,  and  were  always  to  the 
front  on  every  public  occasion.  It  is  true  they  have 
lost  their  distinctive  badges,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  children  for  whose  benefit  the  school 
was  founded  are  receiving  a  much  better  education 
than  was  ever  imparted  under  the  old  system  in  its 
most  palmy  days.  Education  in  those  days  was  of 
secondary  consideration  ;  there  was  a  great  dread  in 
some  minds  lest  the  poor  should  be  taught  too  much 
and  thereby  become  too  independent.  So  far  as  Berk- 
hamsted  was  concerned  there  was  not  much  fear  of 
this,  Bourne's  School  being  the  only  available  one  for 
the  poor,  and  this  was  limited  to  thirty  children ;  and 
some  who  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages  had  a 
keener  eye  to  the  clothes  and  the  weekly  allowance 
than  to  the  book  learning.  There  were  one  or  two 
small  private  schools  for  the  upper  middle  class ;  and 
one  kept  by  a  worthy  man  for  many  years  which  con- 
ferred a  great  blessing  upon  the  children  of  mechanics 
and  the  better  class  of  labourers ;  this  was  Mr.  George 
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Atkins,  who  was  a  most  conscientious  man,  and  who 
carefully  instructed  his  pupils  in  the  simple  elements 
of  education  as  efficiently  as  their  limited  attendance 
at  school  would  permit,  and  but  for  his  good  services 
many  would  have  been  left  without  any  kind  of 
instruction  whatever  beyond  the  little  that  could  be 
obtained  in  the  Sunday  Schools ;  and  all  this  time  the 
Grammar  School,  with  an  income  sufficient  to  have 
educated  all  the  children  in  the  town,  was  closed,  and 
the  master  living  in  idleness. 

From  the  needy  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
their  first  consideration  was  as  early  as  possible  to 
turn  their  children  to  profitable  account;  consequently, 
almost  as  soon  as  a  child  was  able  to  walk  it  was  sent 
to  one  of  the  schools  (of  which  there  were  many)  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  ar.t  of  straw  plaiting. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  twenty  or 
thirty  of  these  children  packed  into  a  small  room, 
which,  on  sanitary  principles,  was  not  equal  to  half 
the  number,  and  in  this  foul  atmosphere  they  were 
kept  for  at  least  six  hours  per  day,  and  as  a  rule 
were  required  to  perform  a  fixed  amount  of  work. 
From  the  elder  children  this  was  rigidly  exacted  by 
the  mistress  who  presided  over  them.  These  children 
were  often  like  sickly  hothouse  plants,  and  in  some 
instances  imbibed  the  seeds  of  permanent  disease. 
The  parents,  however,  were  unconscious  of  the  injury 
they  were  inflicting  upon  their  offspring.  There  were 
no  Factory  Acts  nor  Sanitary  Inspectors,  either  to  en- 
lighten the  public  mind  or  to  interfere  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  With  such  a  training  of  the  rising 
generation  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  general 
standard  of  intelligence  among  the  poorer  classes. 
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Many  erroneous  beliefs,  that  are  now  ridiculed  and 
laughed  at,  were  then  held  as  fixed  principles.  It  is 
true  that  the  belief  in  witchcraft  had  long  since  died 
out,  the  town  of  Tring  having  had  the  honour  of 
drowning  the  last  witch  in  this  county — still  there 
were  some  foolish  legends  and  superstitions  firmly 
believed  in.  As  we  have  already  stated,  there  were 
not  a  few  who  firmly  believed  in  ghost  stories  and 
haunted  houses,  and  in  the  power  of  the  cunning  man, 
who  was  able  to  penetrate  into  all  secrets  and  to  reveal 
hidden  mysteries.  Hertfordshire  is  reputed  to  have 
been  rich  in  legendary  lore,  which  had  not  entirely 
lost  its  hold  upon  Berkhamsted  fifty  years  ago,  espe- 
cially that  portion  of  it  which  provided  for  the  cure 
of  diseases. 

It  is  surprising  with  what  tenacity  ignorant  people 
clung  to  these  absurd  remedies.  We  quote  one  or  two 
from  personal  knowledge  that  were  tried  with  the 
necessary  amount  of  faith.  One  was  for  the  cure  of 
fits.  The  first  thing  necessary  in  this  simple  remedy 
was  to  obtain  from  a  clergyman  a  piece  of  silver  that 
had  been  presented  as  a  sacramental  offering,  and  to 
have  the  same  made  into  a  ring  to  be  worn  on  a  certain 
finger,  and  this  was  to  effect  the  cure.  Another  remedy 
was  for  the  cure  of  the  ague,  a  malady  that  was  some- 
what prevalent  in  those  days,  but  now  happily  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  legend  ran  thus — Any  one  suffering 
from  this  disease  was  to  proceed,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  friend,  to  the  old  oak  tree,  known  as  Cross  Oak,  then 
to  bore  a  small  hole  in  the  said  tree,  gather  up  a  lock 
of  the  patient's  hair  and  make  it  fast  in  the  hole  with  a 
peg,  the  patient  then  to  tear  himself  from  the  tree,  leav- 
ing the  lock  behind,  and  the  disease  was  to  disappear. 
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This  process  was  found  to  be  rather  a  trying  one 
for  a  weak  patient,  and  by  some  authority  unknown 
the  practice  was  considerably  modified.  It  was  found 
to  be  equally  efficacious  to  remove  a  lock  of  hair  by 
gentle  means,  and  convey  it  to  the  tree  and  peg  it  in 
securely,  and  with  the  necessary  amount  of  faith  the 
result  was  generally  satisfactory.  This  is  no  mere 
fiction,  as  the  old  tree  with  its  innumerable  peg-holes 
was  able  to  testify.  This  celebrated  tree,  like  many 
other  celebrities,  has  vanished,  and  another  occupies 
its  place,  but  whether  it  possesses  the  same  healing 
virtues  as  its  predecessor  is  doubtful.  It  is  however  a 
curious  coincidence,  that  the  bane  and  the  antidote 
have  passed  away  together. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  darkness  is  the  most 
favourable  condition  for  the  appearance  of  supernatural 
visitants,  and  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day, 
but  with  ghosts,  as  well  as  with  more  mundane  things, 
there  are  exceptions  to  their  rules.  On  a  certain  day 
in  mid- winter,  when  the  snow  was  lying  thickly  on  the 
ground  and  a  severe  frost  had  set  in,  the  old  town  was 
startled  by  a  rumour  that  when  the  sun  was  shining  a 
strange  figure  was  to  be  seen  dancing  on  the  snow  in 
the  centre  of  the  park,  then  known  as  Miss  Grimstone's, 
now  in  the  occupation  of  Lady  Sarah  Spencer.  As  it 
could  only  be  seen  at  intervals  from  the  High  Street 
looking  across  Mr.  Lane's  nursery,  it  gave  rise  to  much 
speculation  and  anxious  watching  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  glimpse  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon ;  it  was  seen 
by  many  persons  but  none  were  able  to  unravel  the 
mystery.  For  some  time  the  secret  rested  with  the 
men  employed  in  the  garden,  but  eventually  it  proved 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  reflection,  which  was  caused 
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by  rapidly  swinging  backwards  and  forwards  a  door 
opening  into  the  garden,  and  by  the  accidental  arrange- 
ment of  the  surrounding  objects  acting  as  reflectors, 
the  figure  of  one  of  the  men  was  projected  to  the  spot 
where  it  had  been  seen  by  the  spectators.  This  was 
evidently  an  illustration  of  "  Pepper's  Ghost,"  long 
before  that  gentleman  had  made  his  amusing  discovery. 
Among  the  many  strange  stories  believed  in  at  this, 
time  was  one  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the  old 
Castle.  It  was  generally  held  by  those  who  had  never 
read  history  that  it  was  destroyed  by  Oliver  CromwelL 
It  is  said  that  his  guns  were  planted  on  Wigginton 
Common,  from  whence  he  showered  his  shot  and  shell 
upon  its  walls,  and  thus  left  it  in  a  hopeless  ruin. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  modern  appliances, 
the  position  would  be  found  admirably  adapted  for 
such  a  purpose,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  Castle  was  in  ruins  long  before  Cromwell's 
time.  There  are  many  things  laid  to  the  charge  of 
that  remarkable  character  of  which  he  was  perfectly 
innocent ;  nevertheless  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
convince  some  of  the  old  people  that  he  was  not  the 
actual  perpetrator  of  this  wanton  act  of  vandalism.  So 
many  horrible  stories  of  his  cruelty  and  love  of  de- 
struction passed  current  in  those  days  that  they  were 
quite  ready  to  believe  the  one  in  question,  and  then 
they  were  further  confirmed  in  their  belief  by  the  fact 
that  on  a  summer's  evening,  when  the  sun  was  shining 
gloriously  in  the  western  sky,  by  looking  steadfastly  in 
the  direction  of  Wigginton,  there  might  be  seen  the 
ghosts  of  the  departed  warriors  with  their  spears  and 
helmets  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  going  through  their 
military  evolutions  as  if  still  engaged  in  actual  warfare; 
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but  these  imaginary  warriors,  like  those  who  believed 
in  them,  have  long  since  gone  to  their  rest. 

"We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  weakness 
of  our  forefathers,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  next 
generation  will  ridicule  some  of  the  beliefs  that  we 
hold  firmly  to-day.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  consider 
the  conditions  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and 
the  limited  means  at  their  command  for  information 
on  all  those  subjects  now  within  reach  of  all.  Books 
and  newspapers  were  then  few  and  far  between,  and 
accessible  only  to  the  rich  ;  the  poor  could  only  gather 
a  knowledge  of  the  past  from  tradition  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  ;  and  one  can  imagine  the  interest 
with  which  they  would  listen  to  these  strange  tales, 
and  the  hold  they  would  take  upon  the  young  mind  as 
they  were  related  around  the  fireside  on  a  winter's 
evening. 

There  is  an  innate  love  of  the  marvellous  in  man, 
and  when  these  mysterious  stories  were  told  to  chil- 
dren by  those  in  whom  they  had  confidence,  it  would 
have  been  a  marvel  if  they  had  not  believed  them. 

Among  the  many  superstitious  beliefs  of  the  time 
that  of  fortune-telling  was  not  one  of  the  least.  The 
power  to  penetrate  into  hidden  mysteries  was  a  gift 
supposed  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  gipsy  race, 
and  many  young  people  were  foolish  enough  to  cross 
the  dusky  palm  with  a  piece  of  silver  in  order  to  learn 
something  of  their  future  destiny,  and  for  this  purpose 
none  were  considered  more  competent  than  the  old 
gipsy,  Betty  Leatherland  ;  she  was  known  to  all  the 
country  round,  and  lived  entirely  by  her  wits.  She 
made  her  home  on  the  hill  side,  and  was  a  regular 
visitor  to  the  town  on  all  public  occasions,  whether  of 
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a  festive  or  a  mournful  character.  No  marriage  cere- 
mony was  considered  complete  without  her  presence  at 
the  church  door,  always  ready  to  bestow  her  blessing 
upon  the  newly  married  pair  and  to  receive  in  return 
some  token  of  a  good  augury  of  their  future  happiness. 
This  old  woman  was  well  gifted  with  the  blarney  of 
her  tribe,  and  could  natter  the  good  lady  and  gentle- 
man to  their  hearts'  content.  On  the  solemn  occasion 
of  a  funeral  of  any  of  her  patrons,  she  would  put  in  an 
appearance  to  offer  her  condolence  and  to  lament  the 
loss  of  one  from  whom  she  would  receive  no  more 
favors  ;  this  was  the  chief  source  of  her  grief.  At  every 
public  gathering,  whether  grave  or  gay,  she  was  to  be 
seen  with  her  bright  scarlet  cloak,  giving  a  picturesque 
appearance  to  the  groups  that  usually  gathered  around 
her ;  but  cloaks,  however  bright,  by  constant  use  grow 
dim,  therefore  this  said  cloak  was  periodically  renewed 
by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Col.  Smith-Dorrien,  who 
recognised  "  old  Betty  "  as  one  of  the  ancient  institu- 
tions of  Berkhamsted.  At  her  death  there  was  much 
disputing  as  to  her  age,  some  believing  that  she  had 
reached  the  great  age  of  104  years,  but  this  could  not 
be  authenticated,  although  there  could  be  but  little 
doubt  that  she  ranked  with  the  centenarians. 

Fortune-telling,  like  many  other  delusions  of  the 
times,  was  fostered  by  the  ignorance  that  prevailed 
among  the  working  classes.  Young  people  were  left  to 
their  own  resources  for  their  recreation  and  amusement, 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  they  had  not 
imbibed  erroneous  notions.  Fifty  years  ago  Berkham- 
sted was  destitute  of  any  institution,  either  for  instruc- 
tion or  amusement,  for  the  working  class,  consequently 
the  arrival  of  an  itinerant  band  of  entertainers,  however 
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rude  or  course,  was  hailed  with  delight.  Occasionally  a 
mountebank  company  would  appear,  or  at  rare  intervals- 
a  company  of  strolling  players  would  get  possession  of 
a  barn,  and  convert  it  into  a  temporary  theatre ;  this, 
would  be  sufficient  to  stir  the  whole  town  into  excite- 
ment. A  party  of  this  kind,  having  located  themselves 
for  a  few  days,  were  successful  in  securing  large 
audiences  by  the  announcement  that  two  or  three 
gentlemen  of  local  celebrity  would  appear  on  the  stage 
for  the  benefit  of  the  manager.  Such  opportunities 
were  rare  and  were  highly  appreciated ;  they  came  like 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  dull  monotony  of  every-day 
life. 

In  those  days,  outdoor  amusement  and  manly  sports 
were  entered  into  with  as  much  spirit  as  is  manifested 
by  the  same  class  to-day.  Cricket  was  a  game  that 
found  much  favour  with  boys,  and  amongst  her  men 
Berkhamsted  could  boast  of  some  skilful  players. 
There  were  two  matches  in  the  year  that  were  looked 
forward  to  with  much  interest ;  these  were  played  on 
Berkhamsted  Common,  at  the  Whitsuntide  Fair,  which 
was  held  for  two  days.  The  match  was  always  between 
the  married  and  single,  the  men  being  selected  with 
great  care.  The  games  were  well  contested  in  the 
presence  of  the  principal  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Booths  were  erected  for  the  sale  of  refreshments,  and 
stalls,  with  their  tempting  wares,  were  plentiful ;  and  a 
great  variety  of  amusements  were  carried  on  through 
the  day,  and  weather  permitting,  fiddling  and  dancing 
extended  far  into  the  night.  These  fairs,  with  two 
others  that  used  to  be  held  in  the  town  at  Shrovetide 
and  Michaelmas,  have  gone  to  swell  the  roll  of  worn-out 
institutions ;  they  served  a  good  purpose  in  their  day, 
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but  the  change  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  times 
have  rendered  them  to  a  great  extent  unnecessary. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  Berkhamsted  enjoyed  not 
only  the  privilege  of  fairs,  but  of  two  markets  also, 
held  respectively  on  Monday  and  Thursday.  As  we 
learn  from  the  History  of  Berkhamsted,  with  the  decay 
of  the  Corporation  the  town  became  less  prosperous, 
and  the  markets  were  almost  entirely  disused.  At  the 
time  to  which  we  are  referring  the  market  was  held  on 
Saturdays,  and  was  chiefly  of  an  agricultural  character. 
There  being  many  small  farms  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  farmers  found  it  convenient  to  bring  a  few  loads  of 
corn  and  other  farm  produce,  for  which  they  found  a 
ready  sale ;  thus  supplying  the  wants  of  the  town,  and 
in  return  obtaining  the  means  wherewith  to  pay  their 
labourers  their  weekly  wages.  Wages  at  this  time  were 
extremely  low ;  but  low  as  they  were,  some  portion  of 
them  usually  went  to  drown  dull  care  for  awhile  at 
the  public-house. 

The  agricultural  labourer's  lot  must  have  been  a  hard 
one.  It  was  customary  for  unmarried  men  to  let  them- 
selves for  twelve  months  as  ploughmen  and  horse- 
keepers,  for  a  few  pounds  as  standing  wages,  and  a  few 
shillings  weekly,  which  in  some  cases  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  supply  them  with  bread ;  and  those  were 
considered  fortunate  who  could  add  to  it  a  small  portion 
of  fat  bacon — any  other  luxury  was  out  of  the  question. 
On  Saturday  night  these  men  and  boys  would  make 
their  way  into  the  town  to  spend  their  few  shillings  in 
the  purchase  of  their  supplies  for  the  ensuing  week. 
After  completing  the  marketings,  if  they  had  a  few 
pence  to  spare,  they  would  resort  to  a  well-known 
public-house,  where  laughter  and  merriment  were 
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always  in  the  ascendant  on  a  Saturday  night.  This 
house  was  noted  for  its  good  liquor  and  for  its  magical 
power  to  banish  dull  care ;  and  for  awhile  it  would 
make  even  the  slave  forget  his  chains.  The  host  was 
very  jealous  for  the  good  name  of  the  beer  that  he 
brewed ;  one  of  its  chief  merits  was  that  it  acted  upon 
the  vocal  organs,  producing  a  great  variety  of  sounds 
not  always  in  harmony,  which  often  offended  the  ear 
of  the  more  refined  and  cultivated  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Happily,  these  Saturday -night  revellers  were 
not  a  fair  specimen  of  the  musical  abilities  of  the  town. 
Berkhamsted  had  its  vocalists,  of  whom  it  was  proud, 
and  could  also  boast  of  a  band,  with  which  few  country 
towns  could  then  compare ;  it  embraced  nearly  all  the 
known  instruments  of  the  day,  which  were  sustained 
by  the  principal  tradesmen  of  the  town.  The  head 
quarters  of  this  band  was  the  Five  Bells  Inn,  where  it 
had  a  special  room  for  practice,  and  assembled  once  a 
week  with  great  regularity ;  it  formed  the  basis  of  an 
important  social  club ;  and  all  the  most  respectable 
portion  of  society  made  a  point  of  attending.  After 
the  band  had  performed  a  selection  of  its  choicest 
music,  and  had  borne  with  good  humour  some  friendly 
criticisms,  the  more  social  features  of  the  club  were 
introduced ;  the  cheerful  song  and  the  merry  jest  were 
never  wanting ;  at  times  the  sedate  oracle  would  com- 
mand attention,  when  difficult  questions  pertaining  to 
political  or  social  matters  would  receive  satisfactory 
solutions.  For  a  stranger  visiting  Berkhamsted  and  to 
have  missed  the  opportunity  of  an  introduction  to  this 
select  gathering,  was  sometimes  considered  a  misfor- 
tune, as  such  an  occasion  was  favourable  for  learning 
what  manner  of  men  her  chief  citizens  were.  Each 
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public-house  had  one  night  in  the  week  for  these  spe- 
cial social  meetings.  If  any  important  business  was 
pending  it  could  only  be  successfully  brought  to  an 
issue  at  some  of  those  meetings.  Most  of  the  parish 
business  was  there  discussed  and  matured  ready  for 
final  approval  at  vestry.  So  thoroughly  had  this  practice 
become  established  that  for  a  young  man  starting  in 
life  and  declining  to  conform  with  this  custom,  was  to 
render  his  chances  of  success  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  son  of  a  Berkhamsted  tradesman  having  spent 
some  years  in  a  neighbouring  town  with  the  view  of 
gaining  a  wider  knowledge  of  his  business,  returned  to 
join   his  father   with   the   prospect   of   becoming   his 
successor.   When  this  became  known,  one  of  the  leading 
tradesmen   sought  an  interview  with  the  young  man 
and  congratulated  him  on  the  honourable  position  he 
was  about  to  take  in  the  town,  but  he  ventured  to  point 
out  to  him  that  if  he  hoped  for  a  pleasant  and  success- 
ful career,  he  must  do  as  other  tradesmen  do,  that  is,  he 
must  join  their  society,  and  spend  his  evenings  with 
them  in  a  social  manner,  as  his  father  had  done  before 
him.     His  answer  to  this  was  prompt  and  emphatic — 
he  said,  "You  ask  me  to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to 
my  principles,  and  which  my  conscience  disapproves, 
and  I  answer  most  distinctly,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  my  new  enterprise,  I  can  never  comply 
with  it."    To  this  decision  he  most  strictly  adhered,  and 
contrary  to  the  sage  prophecies  of  his  would-be  friends, 
his  career  was  one  of  honour  and  success  ;  he  was  en- 
abled to  retire  from  business  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
employed  his  unexhausted  energies  and  his  well-filled 
purse   in   ministering   to   the   temporal   and   spiritual 
wants  of  others.     A  very  different  picture  might   be 
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drawn  of  some  who  started  in  life  with  him,  and  who 
had  equal,  or  even  superior  advantages,  but  we  forbear. 
This  experience  is  not  confined  to  one  age,  but  every 
age  furnishes  proofs  that  riches  often  take  to  them- 
selves wings  and  fly  away,  and  the  excessive  indul- 
gence of  this  social  practice  may  be  seen  in  almost 
every  town,  small  or  great,  often  changing  the  relative 
position  of  master  and  servant. 

Only  a  few  months  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
great  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  a  legislative  measure  called 
the  "Beer  Bill"  was  passed;  this  had  a  considerable 
influence  upon  society,  especially  in  rural  districts, 
but  whether  for  good  or  evil  is  still  a  moot  question ; 
indeed,  it  had  scarcely  been  in  operation  tAvelve  months 
when  the  House  of  Lords  proposed  a  modification  of  the 
Bill  by  omitting  the  words,  "to  be  drunk  on  the  pre- 
mises." They  were  not  successful  in  this,  and  it  was 
soon  found  that  an  unlimited  number  of  houses  were 
licensed  to  sell  beer  to  be  drunk  both  on  and  off  the 
premises.  At  one  time  there  were  seven  of  these  houses 
in  Castle  Street  alone,  whereas,  previous  to  the  passing 
of  this  Bill,  there  where  only  seven  public-houses  for 
the'  whole  of  the  town. 

Some  temperance  advocates  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
more  these  houses  are  multiplied  the  more  drunken- 
ness prevails.  This  may  be  the  case  in  some  localities, 
but  we  think  this  will  scarcely  be  borne  out  by  facts  as 
regards  Berkhamsted.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  the 
population  has  rather  more  than  doubled  itself,  while 
the  public-houses  and  beer-shops  have  increased  nearly 
four-fold.  Yet  no  one  can  deny  that  the  temperate 
habits  of  the  people  of  to-day  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  former  times.  We  hear  of  very  little  brawling 
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in  our  streets,  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  a  man  the  worse 
for  drink  now  in  open  day.  Education,  Temperance 
Societies,  and  other  kindred  institutions,  have  worked  a 
marvellous  change  in  this  respect.  In  the  so-called 
good  old  times  a  working  man  might  drink  to  excess, 
and  parade  himself  before  the  public  without  very 
much  damage  to  his  reputation.  It  was  very  commonly 
remarked  that  the  most  intemperate  were  often  the  best 
workmen,  therefore  much  consideration  was  shown  to 
them.  Now  a  man's  character  is  his  stock-in-trade,  and 
there  is  not  much  chance  for  him  unless  he  can  present 
a  clean  sheet  when  in  search  of  a  situation. 

Let  the  present  generation  imagine,  if  it  can,  the 
condition  of  Berkhamsted  on  a  Sunday  morning  when 
many  of  the  shops  and  all  the  public-houses  were  open 
until  the  bells  began  tolling  for  church.  One  may  judge 
the  effect  this  would  have  upon  the  attendance  at  the 
morning  service.  The  more  devout  on  their  way  to 
church  or  chapel  were  frequently  met  by  the  unwashed 
British  workman  in  a  condition  most  unsuitable  for 
religious  worship,  and  one  that  would  totally  disqualify 
him  as  a  member  of  the  temperance  brigade.  This  state 
of  things  was  looked  upon  with  a  kind  of  hopeless 
submission  for  which  no  remedy  existed;  consequently 
but  little  effort  was  made  to  correct  the  evil.  The  old 
adage  might  justly  have  been  applied — "  Like  priest, 
like  people."  The  shepherds  were  slumbering  and  the 
sheep  were  wandering. 

The  church  at  this  time  was  proverbial  for  her  cold 
indifference  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  ;  not 
here  only,  but  everywhere,  she  had  sunk  into  a  cold 
formalism,  and  had  lost  her  power  over  the  people  ; 
her  services  to  many  had  no  attractions  and  no  life. 
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Suppose  a  stranger  to  have  entered  our  grand  old 
church  on  a  Sunday  morning  he  would  probably  have 
been  struck  with  a  cold  shiver  at  the  dismal  appear- 
ance of  every  thing  around  him  ;  negligence  appeared 
stamped  upon  the  whole.  In  nothing  was  this  more 
perceptible  than  the  way  the  Sunday  School  was 
managed  in  the  North  Transept,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
boys'  department,  the  only  teachers  being  the  senior 
boys  from  Bourne's  School.  The  clerk  was  the  nominal 
superintendent,  who  performed  his  duties  in  the  most 
perfunctory  manner.  The  children  were  sent  as  a  duty 
by  their  parents  without  much  regard  as  to  the  kind  of 
instruction  they  received ;  they  were  expected  to  as- 
semble at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  were 
kept  standing  on  the  cold  stones  for  two  hours,  then 
required  to  remain  for  the  service,  which  kept  them 
nearly  two  hours  more  through  a  dreary  service  that 
had  no  meaning  to  them.  The  prayers  were  long  and 
monotonous ;  the  singing,  accompanied  by  a  barrel- 
organ,  was  of  such  a  dismal  character,  that  it  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  ragged  school  to-day.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  those  who  had  to  pass  through 
this  ordeal  should  have  forsaken  the  church  altogether. 

There  were  three  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  in 
Berkhamsted  at  this  time  ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said  of 
this  place,  as  well  as  of  many  others,  that  the  despised 
and  often  hated  Nonconformists  alone  kept  alive  the 
flame  of  Evangelical  religion,  and  whose  lives  were  a 
standing  protest  against  the  laxity  and  worldly  practices 
of  the  legalized  cure  of  souls. 

The  oldest  of  these  bodies  is  the  General  Baptists, 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  :  conse- 
quently, after  the  restoration  it  experienced  some- 
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thing  of  the  persecution  then  prevailing  throughout  the 
country,  and  so  numerous  were  the  offenders  against 
the  Conventicle  Act,  that  it  is  recorded  that  Aylesbury 
Gaol  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  that  two  large  houses 
were  taken  for  the  reception  of  these  prisoners.  It  is 
also  recorded  that  in  1(>82  the  faith  and  patience  of  this 
church  was  sorely  tried  by  the  prevailing  persecution, 
so  much  so,  that  nine  of  the  members  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  bear  an  equal  portion  of  any  fine  imposed 
on  any  members  of  their  society  on  account  of  their 
religion. 

The  names  of  these  men  are  deserving  of  being  held 
in  grateful  remembrance  for  their  fidelity  to  their 
conscientious  convictions.  They  are  as  follows  : — 
Richard  Young,  John  Russell,  John  Garrett,  F.  Lewin, 
George  Catherall,  Charles  Edge,  Henry  Baldwin,  and 
T.  Laird. 

In  the  year  1722  this  church  had  a  place  for  religious 
worship,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  private  property ; 
therefore,  in  the  same  year,  land  was  purchased  at  the 
bottom  of  Water  Lane,  where  the  chapel  was  built,  in 
which  the  church  continued  to  worship  without  inter- 
ruption until  the  year  18G4.  Notwithstanding  its  un- 
favourable situation,  it  was  attended  by  a  large  and 
earnest  congregation. 

For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  commencing  with  the 
present  century,  the  church  was  ministered  to  by  one 
of  the  most  genuine  Christian  men  it  has  been  the 
happiness  of  Berkhamsted  to  know.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Hobbs  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his 
name  is  still  a  household  word  in  many  families.  He 
was  not  only  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  but  was 
foremost  in  every  good  work.  In  the  year  1833  he,  in 
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conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  T.  Squire,  Mr.  W.  Little- 
boy,  and  others,  attended  a  meeting  in  Tring  Church, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  auxiliary  branch  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  This  object  was 
accomplished,  and  the  union  of  the  two  towns  has 
continued  to  the  present  time  in  sustaining  this  branch 
of  the  Society,  and  receiving,  as  it  deserves,  the  support 
of  every  denomination  of  Christians. 

It  was  Joseph  Hobbs,  who,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Minister  and  friends  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
•established  the  first  Sunday  School  in  Berkhamsted, 
and  which  for  several  years  was  carried  on  jointly  by 
the  two  churches.  As  the  school  increased  in  numbers, 
and  they  had  only  a  cottage  in  which  to  hold  it,  it 
became  necessary  to  separate  it,  and  from  that  time  each 
church  continued  to  conduct  its  own  school. 

These  people  were  greatly  misunderstood  at  the  time, 
and  were  consequently  misrepresented,  often  called 
fanatics,  and  their  motives  questioned;  but  what  would 
England  be  to-day  without  its  Sunday  Schools  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  persecutions  and  misrepresen- 
tations to  which  Nonconformists  had  so  long  been 
exposed,  there  were  no  subjects  more  loyal  to  their 
Sovereign.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Hobbs's  diary  that  the 
25th  October,  1809,  was  observed  as  a  day  of  rejoicing 
on  account  of  the  King  entering  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
reign.  He  further  states  that  about  fifteen  hundred 
poor  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  enter- 
tained with  hot  meat,  baked  and  boiled,  set  on  tempo- 
rary tables  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  band  of  music 
played,  and  the  bells  were  rung.  Mr.  Hobbs  preached  in 
his  chapel  on  the  morning  of  the  day,  taking  for  his 
text  the  appropriate  words,  "God  save  the  King." 
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These  are  rare  events  in  the  history  of  a  nation  ;  and 
the  present  generation  will  long  remember  the  recent 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  Independent,  or  Congregational  Church  was 
founded  some  years  subsequent  to  that  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  services  were  regularly  held  in  a  little 
quaint  Gothic  Chapel  in  Castle  Street.  Upwards  of 
fifty  years  ago  this  building  was  replaced  by  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  one,  seating  300  people.  Again 
in  18G5,  the  second  building  was  found  too  small  for 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  desirous  of  worship- 
ping there,  and  steps  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  the 
present  one,  which  was  opened  in  1866. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  church  it  required  no  small 
amount  of  moral  courage  to  avow  oneself  a  dissenter,, 
and  instances  are  not  wanting  of  those  who  did  so  suf- 
fering considerably  in  their  worldly  prospects.  The 
doctrines  and  principles  held  by  this  church  in  those 
days  partook  largely  of  that  stern  reality  so  character- 
istic of  the  old  Puritans,  that  its  members  would  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  all  things  for  conscience  sake.  The 
Eev.  W.  Hodge  was  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  the 
beloved  and  faithful  pastor.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
term  he  was  a  gentleman  in  his  manner  and  bearing  to 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  was  held  in 
universal  esteem  ;  he  was  highly  educated,  well  read, 
and  had  a  mind  richly  stored  with  both  sacred  and 
secular  knowledge,  and  those  who  listened  to  his  teach- 
ing could  not  fail  to  profit  thereby. 

The  society  of  Friends  at  this  time  had  several  families 
located  here,  and  services  were  held  regularly  in  their 
plain  but  commodious  chapel.  Their  mode  of  conduct- 
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ing  public  worship  had  but  little  attraction  for  those 
outside  of  their  own  community,  but  their  practical 
Christianity  was  carried  out  in  their  daily  life,  and  this 
was  the  best  commentary  on  the  principles  they  pro- 
fessed. They  were  ready  at  all  times  to  unite  with 
other  bodies  in  promoting  every  object  calculated  to 
improve  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people, — 
indeed,  it  is  only  due  to  them  to  say  that  in  many  in- 
stances they  were  the  pioneers  of  those  great  move- 
ments for  purifying  and  elevating  society. 

The  liberation  of  the  slave,  the  education  of  the  poor, 
and  the  temperance  society  are  deeply  indebted  to 
the  Friends  for  their  undeviating  support  long  before 
either  of  them  became  popular  movements,  when  abuse 
and  obloquy  met  them  at  every  turn.  They,  in  common 
with  all  dissenters,  were  looked  upon  as  the  fanatical 
disturbers  of  the  established  order  of  society,  and  were 
often  treated,  like  their  Great  Master,  with  scorn  and 
contempt.  Notwithstanding  the  light  esteem  in  which 
Nonconformists  as  a  body  were  held,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  took  up  much  of  the  neglected  duty 
of  those  who  claimed  the  absolute  right  to  be  the 
teachers  and  guides  of  the  people. 

The  advent  of  a  better  state  of  things  for  Berkham- 
sted  in  regard  to  Education  was  now  approaching  ;  the 
seed  that  had  long  lain  dormant  was  beginning  to 
germinate.  At  a  Vestry  Meeting  held  March  25th, 
1833,  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  poor  was 
considered,  when  the  following  resolution  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  and  passed  unanimously— 
"  That  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the  welfare 
and  improvement  of  the  labouring  classes,  that  a  good 
parish  school  should  be  established,  where  boys  ami 
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uiils  should  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  useful  work.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the 
proceeds  of  certain  charities  should  be  applied  towards 
the  support  of  the  same,  and  that  the  parishioners 
should  be  invited  to  give  subscriptions,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  erecting  the  school-rooms,  as  well  as  to  raise 
an  additional  annual  fund  towards  its  future  main- 
tenance." The  outlines  of  the  plan  for  its  management 
were  at  the  same  time  submitted  to  the  vestry  and 
approved ;  these  again  were  reconsidered  and  adopted 
by  a  general  meeting  of  the  parish  officers  and  sub- 
scribers in  the  ensuing  year  on  the  completion  of  the 
building  and  the  opening  of  the  schools.  The  schools 
were  opened  in  July  LS34,  when  a  meeting  was  held 
adopting  the  rules,  in  harmony  with  the  resolutions  of 
vestry,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  schools  should  be 
governed. 

We  quote  the  sixth  rule  as  illustrating  the  liberal  and 
catholic  spirit  of  the  originators  of  these  schools,  em- 
bodying principles  which,  if  universally  carried  out, 
would  solve  some  of  the  problems  which  to-day  give 
rise  to  much  bitter  controversy ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

"That  the  system  of  ihe  school  shall  be  such  that  all 
religious  denominations  can  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Every  child,  however,  must  belong  to  some  Sunday 
School,  and  the  Minister  of  any  congregation  may, 
with  the  leave  of  the  committee  and  the  consent  of  the 
parents,  appoint  any  time  during  the  hours  of  work 
on  week-days  for  visiting  and  instructing  the  children 
belonging  to  his  own  community,  and  shall  have  the 
use  of  the  house  parlour  for  such  purpose." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Hyde,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Martin,  it  was  agreed  that  the  following  persons 
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constitute  the  first  committee : — The  Rector  and  the 
parish  officers,  Mr.  Augustus  Smith  being  one ;  the  Rev. 
James  Caufield  Browne,  (Curate)  ;  Mr.  Win.  Claridge ; 
Mr.  Thos.  Squire ;  Mr.  W.  Littleboy ;  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hobbs,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hodge,  all  religious  sections 
being  thus  fairly  represented,  which  gave  general  satis- 
faction to  the  town  at  large ;  but  unfortunately  the 
spirit  of  bigotry,  although  slightly  scotched,  was  not 
dead. 

The  Rector,  who  appears  to  have  kept  in  the  back 
ground  during  the  preliminary  proceedings,  now  dis- 
approved of  the  arrangements,  and  declared  that  he 
would  never  voluntarily  be  found  working  with  Dis- 
senters ;  consequently  neither  he  nor  his  curate  ever 
attended  the  committee  meetings :  the  latter  would  in  all 
probability  have  done  so  had  he  been  free  to  follow  his 
own  inclination,  for  he  was  a  most  liberal-minded 
man,  who  held  views  on  many  things  considerably 
in  advance  of  his  clerical  brethren.  Notwithstanding 
the  Rector's  frowns,  these  schools  were  remarkably 
successful,  and  it  was  soon  manifest  that  a  great  want 
had  been  supplied.  The  Rector  had  been  perfectly 
content  prior  to  the  establishment  of  these  schools 
with  the  existing  state  of  things,  but  so  soon  as  he  saw 
others  take  up  the  work,  he  became  extremely  solicit- 
ous to  educate  these  poor  neglected  children  ;  but  then 
it  must  be  in  his  own  way;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the 
opposition  schools,  erected  about  two  years  after,  where 
the  clergy  could  have  the  entire  control  of  both  secular 
and  religious  teaching. 

Too  much  honour  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  A.  Smith 
and  his  colleagues  for  the  part  they  took  in  founding 
and  carrying  on  these  schools  for  nearly  forty  years, 
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•where  some  of  the  best  business  men  in  the  town  re- 
ceived their  education,  unfettered  and  unbiassed  by 
religious  dogmas. 

A  few  months  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Parochial 
Schools,  the  Grammar  School,  which  had  been  entirely 
closed  for  25  years,  was  re-opened  under  a  new  scheme 
obtained  from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  This  had  been 
effected  by  the  persevering  effort  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  a 
few  public-spirited  men,  who  were  not  deterred  by  the 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  that  presented  them- 
selves. Foremost  in  this  battle,  led  by  Mr.  Smith,  were 
Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  Mr.  John  Hyde,  Mr.  Williams,. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Martin,  Mr.  J.  E.  Lane,  and  others- 
Originally  Greek  and  Latin  formed  the  curriculum;  but 
now  English  was  to  be  taught,  which  gave  rise  to- 
expectations  that  were  never  fully  realized.  Regardless, 
of  the  requirements  for  Berkhamsted  boys,  supreme 
attention  was  still  given  to  the  dead  languages,  which 
only  a  few  of  the  upper  classes  required;  those  who  were 
desirous  of  training  for  the  active  duties  of  commercial 
life  had  still  to  seek  their  education  elsewhere.  The 
old  master  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  altered  conditions,, 
and  before  the  school  could  be  worked  with  any  degree 
of  success  he  had  to  be  pensioned  off  with  £250  per 
annum,  which  he  received  from  the  funds  of  the 
School  for  about  a  quarter  of  century. 

The  growing  desire  of  thoughtful  men  to  educate 
the  working  classes  was  an  evidence  that  great  and 
important  changes  were  anticipated;  the  mind  of  the 
nation  was  agitated  with  new  projects.  The  power 
of  steam,  and  the  development  of  machinery,  were 
setting  men  thinking,  and  a  bright  future  began  to 
dawn  upon  the  minds  of  far-seeing  men.  Napoleon, 
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the  world's  great  disturber,  was  dead,  and  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  turning  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
Steam  navigation  and  railways  were  in  contemplation, 
and  the  people  were  speculating  on  the  changes  to  be 
effected  thereby;  new  lights  were  rising  in  the  manu- 
facturing centres;  scientific  men  were  grappling  with 
the  hidden  forces  of  nature ;  and  the  slumbering 
energies  of  the  human  mind  were  being  aroused 
slowly  but  surely.  These  new  forces  penetrated  into 
the  remote  towns  and  villages  of  our  land,  and  Berk- 
hamsted  was  not  the  last  to  yield  to  these  influences. 
It  is  true,  like  many  other  towns,  she  had  long  ceased 
to  progress,  and  had  sunk  into  a  stereotyped  round  of 
daily  duty,  but  now  a  new  era  was  about  to  dawn 
upon  her  ;  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  state  of  things 
began  to  be  manifest.  The  new  Poor  Law  was  now  in 
operation  and  the  game  of  the  idler  was  played  out. 
Railways  were  opening  up;  new  sources  of  labour  and 
high  wages  were  being  paid  such  as  the  agricultural 
labourer  never  dreamed  of. 

Possibly  some  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  agri- 
culture was  never  at  a  lower  ebb  than  it  has  been  of 
late,  but  if  such  will  refer  to  the  records  of  local 
history  they  will  find  in  the  good  old  days  of  protec- 
tion that  these  periodical  times  of  depression  were  even 
more  severe  than  any  that  have  been  experienced 
under  the  reign  of  free  trade.  We  quote  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Aylesbury,  who  states  that  in  1833  the 
whole  of  the  lands  in  the  parish  of  Cholesbury  (except 
sixteen  acres)  were  abandoned,  and  that  no  rates  could 
be  collected,  and  the  same  authority  also  states  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury  there  were  forty  farms 
to  let  at  one  time.  In  this  same  year  the  Bill  for  the 
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construction  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  prospect  of 
better  times  began  to  gleam  upon  the  country.  The  tide 
was  about  to  turn,  and  the  towns  and  villages  situated 
near  the  proposed  railway  were  hoping  to  reap  a  rich 
harvest,  and  in  this  they  were  not  disappointed.  This 
line  as  first  proposed  would  have  passed  some  three  or 
four  miles  from  Berkhamsted ;  but  fortunately  for  us, 
certain  land  proprietors  strongly  objected  to  the  in- 
truder breaking  in  upon  the  privacy  of  their  estates, 
and  the  opposition  that  was  raised  compelled  the  Com- 
pany to  change  their  route,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
Berkhamsted,  and  probably  to  the  lasting  regret  of  those 
who  were  so  short-sighted  as  to  reject  so  great  a  boon. 

It  must  seem  strange  to  the  present  generation  that 
there  should  have  been  any  serious  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  railway  conveniences,  which  every  one 
is  now  desirous  of  having  brought  within  easy  reach  of 
his  own  door ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  untried  experiments,  and  all  kinds  of  imaginary 
evils  were  conjured  up  by  ignorant  people  as  to  the 
results  that  were  to  follow  this  presumptuous  act  of 
man. 

When  the  surveyors  first  appeared  on  the  scene  at 
Berkhamsted,  with  their  strange-looking  instruments, 
measuring  and  taking  the  levels,  curiosity  and  excite- 
ment ran  very  high ;  many  absurd  rumours  were  soon 
afloat  as  to  what  was  coming  to  pass.  To  talk  of 
travelling  at  great  speed  without  the  aid  of  horses,  sa- 
voured somewhat  of  satanic  influence,  and  good  people 
held  up  their  hands  with  a  kind  of  pious  horror,  and 
prayed  to  be  preserved  from  the  coming  doom.  There 
were  those  who  were  not  slow  to  predict  that  this 
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bold  presumption  of  man  would  sooner  or  later  meet 
with  its  merited  retribution.  During  the  progress  of 
the  works  many  serious  accidents  occurred,  and  when 
the  Watford  tunnel  gave  way,  and  several  lives  were 
sacrificed,  this  sad  event  was  looked  upon  by  some  as 
the  fulfilment  of  their  gloomy  prophecies. 

The  construction  of  the  line  was  let  in  separate 
lengths  to  different  contractors ;  Messrs.  Cubitt,  of 
London,  having  taken  the  portion  in  which  Berkham- 
sted  was  included,  and  the  merest  glance  at  the  gigantic 
work  that  lies  between  Watford  and  Tring  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  labour  involved,  em- 
bracing, as  it  does,  two  tunnels,  deep  cuttings,  and 
enormous  embankments.  On  the  commencement  of 
the  work  here  the  first  sod  tturned  was  near  to  the 
original  entrance  to  the  old  Castle.  A  gang  of  navvies, 
with  their  foreman,  arrived,  bringing  with  them  their 
necessary  tools;  they  applied  them  vigorously  for  a 
short  time ;  then,  to  celebrate  the  event,  they  were 
supplied  with  an  unlimited  quantity  of  beer,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  was  given  up  to  the  worship  of 
Bacchus. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  line  passes 
directly  through  a  portion  of  the  outer  moat  of  the  old 
Castle,  and  a  most  formidable  difficulty  here  presented 
itself ;  an  embankment  had  to  be  raised  within  a  con- 
fined space ;  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  erect  a 
high  wall  to  support  the  same,  and  for  a  time  the 
chances  of  securing  a  foundation  appeared  hopeless ; 
the  deeper  they  penetrated  the  more  the  difficulties 
seemed  to  increase,  from  the  boggy  nature  of  the  soil. 
Powerful  pumps  were  kept  going  night  and  day,  while 
troops  of  workmen  were  depositing  a  fabulous  num- 
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ber  of  bricks  into  the  yawning  caverns  to  be  hidden 
from  view  for  ever.  Lofty  and  massive  as  this  wall  is, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are  more  bricks 
in  the  foundation  than  are  visible  in  the  superstruc- 
ture. A  temporary  bridge  was  erected  over  the  road 
to  White  Hill,  and  the  soil  from  the  cutting  at  Sunny- 
side  was  used  to  make  up  this  embankment.  The 
ground  having  been  sufficiently  levelled  to  lay  down 
temporary  rails,  the  first  locomotive  ever  seen  in  this 
district  was  brought  into  use.  It  was  imported  by 
means  of  the  Canal,  in  sections,  and  was  deposited  in 
a  barn  at  Pix  Farm.  So  great  was  the  curiosity  re- 
garding this  strange  machine,  that  people  nocked  in 
large  numbers  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  it.  Some  who 
looked  on  doubted  whether  such  an  inanimate  mass 
would  ever  accomplish  all  that  had  been  predicted  of 
it ;  others  viewed  it  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe  ; 
while  those  with  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  were  per- 
plexed to  know  how  the  various  parts  were  to  be 
brought  together.  These  were  problems  that  were 
speedily  solved  by  the  skilful  engine  fitter ;  and  prac- 
tical illustrations  of  its  power  were  soon  made  mani- 
fest when  the  "  Harvey  Coombe  "  was  to  be  seen  daily 
drawing  a  long  train  of  waggons  laden  with  soil  and 
gradually  building  up  that  enormous  embankment  on 
Boxmoor. 

The  first  experience  in  railway  travelling  with  many 
in  this  neighbourhood  was  gained  in  connection  with 
this  engine.  By  the  favour  of  the  engine-driver,  per- 
sons were  permitted  to  ride  on  the  tender  from  the 
starting  point  near  the  "  Billet  Bridge  "  to  the  "  tip," 
where  the  soil  was  deposited.  The  gratuities  presented 
for  this  privilege  must  have  considerably  augmented 
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the  salaries  of  the  engine-driver  and  his  colleague,  the 
stoker,  while  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  trip  had  gained 
much  experience  in  a  short  time,  and  all  doubt  as  to 
the  future  success  in  railway  travelling  had  vanished 
for  ever. 

The  practical  operations  that  were  now  proceeding 
daily  began  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  once  sceptical. 
Those  who,  in  their  ignorance,  boldly  declared  that  this 
or  that  piece  of  work  could  never  be  accomplished, 
lived  to  see  their  folly,  as  many  have  done  before  them. 

In  the  presence  of  startling  projects  in  works  of 
Art,  or  new  discoveries  in  Science,  it  behoves  man  to 
suspend  his  judgment  and  to  wait  patiently  the  de- 
velopment of  greater  minds.  Nothing  displays  greater 
weakness  than  to  suppose  one's  own  little  plummet  is 
sufficient  to  explore  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

The  work  was  now  progressing  with  great  rapidity, 
and  there  was  ample  employment  both  for  men  and 
boys  who  were  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  that  at 
wages  higher  than  they  had  ever  received  before.  The 
town  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  bricklayers,  masons, 
smiths,  navvies,  and  labourers  of  every  description. 
Almost  every  cottage  was  converted  into  a  lodging- 
house  ;  the  work  being  carried  on  by  relays,  or  what 
was  technically  called  the  shift  system ;  consequently, 
there  were  many  unemployed  during  the  day,  and 
these,  instead  of  taking  their  necessary  rest,  were 
frequently  drinking  and  indulging  in  the  wildest  ex- 
travagances. Dog-fighting  was  a  favorite  pastime,  and 
pugilistic  encounters  of  the  most  severe  and  brutal 
character  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  At  one 
time  there  must  have  been  located  in  Berkhamsted 
and  Xorthchurch  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  men. 
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It  was  a  fine  harvest  for  the  publicans,  more  especially 
for  the  beer-shop  keepers,  these  being  the  more  nu- 
merous. Some  of  the  respectable  and  well-conducted 
houses  did  not  encourage  this  class  of  customers.  In 
the  present  day  one  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the  low 
type  of  morality  that  characterized  these  men.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  almost  an  absolute  principle 
among  themselves  that  they  should  not  work  while 
they  had  any  money  in  their  pockets.  There  was  a 
provision-shop  on  the  principle  of  the  truck  system,  in 
which  it  was  supposed  some  of  the  foremen  had  an 
interest,  and  here  any  of  the  navvies  could  have  what 
food  they  required,  the  amount  being  deducted  from 
their  wages  on  pay  day.  These  men  formed  a  strange 
medley,  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. There  was  a  large  contingent  of  London  Irish 
labourers,  and  these  frequently  came  in  collision  with 
the  navvies,  and  the  night  was  often  made  hideous  with 
their  quarrels.  Orderly  and  discreet  persons  gave  them 
a  wide  berth  when  they  could  do  so ;  but  this  was  not 
always  possible,  and  there  were  several  instances  when 
in  open  day  ladies  were  molested  in  the  public  street. 
Some  of  the  men  were  as  brutal  and  ferocious  as  tigers, 
while  there  were  others  who  were  noble,  manly  fellows, 
and  who,  but  for  their  drinking  propensities,  would 
have  made  their  mark  in  the  world  in  any  pursuit  of 
life.  There  were  also  a  few  among  the  foremen  who, 
in  addition  to  their  superior  intelligence,  were  remark- 
able for  their  sobriety  and  for  their  religious  principles. 
It  is  to  these  men  that  Berkhamsted  is  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  Wesleyanism  into  the  town,  and  while 
they  remained  here  the  same  cause  was  carried  on  with 
much  zeal,  and  the  permanent  fruits  of  their  labour 
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still  survives.  Hopeless  and  abandoned  as  the  majority 
of  these  men  appear  under  ordinary  conditions,  still 
there  were  occasions  when  they  yielded  to  better  in- 
fluences, and  showed  that  they  were  not  entirely  des- 
titute of  the  higher  impulse  of  human  nature.  During 
the  progress  of  these  works  fatal  accidents  were  by  no 
means  rare. 

On  one  of  these  sad  occasions  a  navvy  was  crushed 
by  a  fall  of  earth,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  funeral 
should  take  place  on  Sunday,  when  the  whole  of  the 
navvies,  numbering  between  three  and  four  hundred, 
dressed  in  clean  white  slops,  followed  their  unfortunate 
companion  to  the  grave.  This  was  a  very  novel  and 
impressive  spectacle,  and  large  crowds  of  people  were 
assembled  to  witness  the  mournful  procession.  The 
officiating  clergyman  was  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Browne,  the 
popular  curate  already  referred  to ;  he  had  nothing  of 
the  ascetic  about  him,  but  was  open,  candid,  and  genial, 
ready  at  all  times  to  meet  friend  or  foe  with  a  smile  ; 
he  therefore  exerted  some  little  influence  over  the 
roughest  of  these  men.  They  would  have  repelled 
with  scorn  any  austere  dictatorial  approaches,  but  his 
frank  and  open  manner  wore  its  way  where  the  severe 
officialism  would  have  been  rejected,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  was  listened  to  with  attention  while  he  de- 
livered a  most  impressive  discourse  to  this  novel  con- 
gregation. It  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Browne  to  say  that 
he  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  progress  in  Berkhamsted,  both  in  the  church  and  in 
parish  matters  generally.  He  took  much  interest  in 
the  re-opening  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  expected 
great  results  from  the  new  scheme  just  adopted,  and 
being  a  man  of  considerable  means,  he  embarked  in  a 
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building  scheme  by  erecting  three  large  houses  opposite 
the  Grammar  School  grounds  in  Castle  Street,  which 
he  felt  convinced  would  be  required,  either  as  boarding 
houses  or  as  dwellings  for  families  who  would  be 
attracted  to  the  town  by  the  new  facilities  now  offered. 
Here  again  Mr.  Browne  proved  himself  to  be  in 
advance  of  the  times,  and  his  venture  resulted  in  a 
considerable  financial  loss. 

The  railway  works  were  now  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  and  those  who  once  looked  upon  the  under- 
taking as  wild  adventure  began  to  realize  the  fact  of 
its  speedy  accomplishment.  Its  daily  progress  was 
watched  with  the  deepest  interest.  Never  before  was 
so  great  a  change  wrought  in  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Literally,  the  valleys  were  exalted 
and  the  hills  were  brought  low;  the  old  landmarks 
were  removed,  and  many  interesting  objects  were  lost  to 
sight  for  ever.  Young  people  were  now  taking  a  fresh 
start  in  life,  and  their  elders  were  obliged  to  adapt 
themselves  to  new  conditions.  Those  who  once  thought 
they  were  doomed  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  smoke  of 
their  own  village  were  now  planning  new  schemes  of 
commercial  enterprise,  or  turning  their  thoughts  to 
distant  lands  full  of  promise  to  the  industrious  and 
enterprising.  The  social  condition  of  many  from  this 
time  was  raised  to  a  higher  standard,  and  these  wild 
projects  that  once  filled  the  minds  of  the  timid  with 
fear  and  dismay  were  now  about  to  confer  upon  them 
the  greatest  temporal  blessings. 

On  July  ('),  1837,  the  first  portion  of  the  line  was 
opened  from  London  to  Boxmoor.  This  event  was 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicing,  and  thousands  of 
people  assembled  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  first 
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train  that  had  made  the  journey  from  London  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  per  hour-.  The  passengers  consisted 
chiefly  of  directors,  engineers,  and  architects  of  the 
said  line,  and  from  that  day  they  continued  to  convey 
passengers  and  goods  to  and  from  London,  and  many 
young  people  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  great  city  for  the  first  time.  The  original 
passenger  carriages  were  open,  and  very  little  better 
than  the  present  goods  trucks.  It  was  soon  found 
expedient  to  improve  upon  them,  and  they  have  pro- 
gressed in  this  direction  until  now  there  is  but  little  to 
complain  of.  In  October  of  the  same  year  it  was 
opened  to  Tring,  and  in  September  of  the  following 
year  the  first  train  ran  through  from  London  to  Bir- 
mingham in  four  hours  and  a  quarter,  thus  placing  the 
crowning  point  on  the  grandest  engineering  achieve- 
ment the  world  had  then  seen.  Although  the  line  was 
now  open  for  daily  traffic  there  was  much  of  the  work 
far  from  complete;  the  bulk  of  the  workmen  had 
moved  off  to  other  scenes  of  labour ;  but  it  was  long 
before  the  last  operative  took  his  departure.  Berk- 
hamsted  had  been  for  three  or  four  years  in  a  state  of 
excesssve  activity  and  wild  excitement,  and  many 
were  longing  for  a  little  peace  and  quietness  in  order 
that  they  might  estimate  their  true  position,  and  reckon 
up  their  gains  or  losses  after  the  bewildering  scenes 
through  which  they  had  passed.  Some  had  made  hay 
Avhile  the  sun  shone,  and"  thereby  secured  for  them- 
selves a  better  start  in  life,  while  others  neglected  the 
opportunity  and  showed  no  signs  of  improvement 
after  their  excessive  turmoil  and  labour.  The  tempta- 
tion to  over  indulgence  was  very  great,  and  among  this 
class  of  workmen  it  was  the  few  only  that  had  the 
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moral  courage  to  resist  being  drawn  into  the  vortex 
that  has  proved  the  ruin  of  many.  The  railway 
brought  with  it  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  it  came  as 
a  temporal  boon  to  the  physical  necessities  of  man,  but 
morally  it  left  some  terrible  desolation  behind  it. 

The  town  now  began  to  settle  down  into  a  state  of 
comparative  tranquillity,  but  not  into  its  former  inert- 
ness. The  stimulus  that  was  daily  before  it  in  the 
rushing  to  and  fro  of  crowded  trains  of  passengers  and 
merchandise  aroused  the  energies  of  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers,  and  stirred  them  with  new  impulses. 
The  enterprising  saw  opening  before  them  new  markets 
and  wide  fields  for  their  industries,  and  of  these  some 
have  multiplied  a  hundred-fold,  and  to-day  scores  of 
families  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  far-seeing 
enterprise. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  trace  some  of  the  most 
nourishing  industries  in  Berkhamsted,  and  to  show 
how  great  things  issue  from  small  beginnings,  but  as 
most  of  them  tell  their  own  tale  we  shall  deal  with 
them  very  briefly.  The  woodenware  manufacture  of 
the  town  was  once  little  more  than  a  domestic  employ- 
ment ;  but  now  the  numerous  articles  produced  add 
largely  to  the  necessities  of  the  community,  and  find 
their  way  into  every  important  town  in  the  kingdom. 
The  amount  of  wages  paid  weekly  by  Messrs.  East, 
Read,  Cooper,  Sills,  and  others,  constitutes  the  back- 
bone of  the  trade  of  Berkhamsted,  and  it  would  be  a 
sad  misfortune  now  to  remove  those  tall  chimneys, 
which  are  the  signs  of  commercial  activity,  and  which 
once  gave  much  annoyance  and  alarm  to  some  of  the 
residents,  who  feared  that  the  rural  beauty  of  the  town 
would  be  destroyed  thereby,  and  that  the  neighbour- 
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hood  would  be  rendered  unfit  to  live  in.  It  is,  how- 
ever, remarkable  what  time  will  do  in  enabling  people 
to  outlive  their  fears.  These  industries  have  been  built 
up  by  men  who  were  not  favourites  of  fortune,  but 
who,  by  their  ability,  their  provident  habits,  and  steady 
perseverance,  have  not  only  deserved,  but  commanded 
success. 

There  is  another  branch  of  industry  that  has  largely 
increased  during  the  last  fifty  years,  viz.,  the  nurseries. 
While  the  ordinary  manufactures  supply  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  add  to  the  material  wealth  of  the 
nation,  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  flowers  refines 
and  elevates  the  taste,  and  surrounds  our  homes  with 
beauty.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  flowers,  an  indis- 
putable evidence  of  the  improved  habits  of  the  people. 
When  we  see  our  cottage  homes  surrounded  with  the 
choicest  flowers  that  were  once  the  envy  of  the  rich 
and  great,  now  carefully  tended  and  prized  by  the  poor, 
one  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  important  change  that  has 
been  wrought.  To  our  late  fellow  townsman,  Mr.  Lane, 
no  small  amount  of  credit  is  due  for  this.  His  fame  as 
the  grower  of  roses  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  we 
may  add  fruit  and  flowers  of  every  description :  he  has 
set  before  the  world  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Another  striking  instance  of  successful  perseverance 
was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Cooper,  who,  upwards 
of  forty  years  ago,  came  to  the  town  as  a  young  man 
and  an  entire  stranger,  in  order  to  survey  the  land  with 
the  view  of  making  for  himself  a  permanent  home. 
He  knew  his  own  powers,  and  that  he  possessed  a 
knowledge  that  in  an  agricultural  district,  if  once 
recognised,  could  not  fail  to  be  profitable  to  himself 
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and  benefit  to  those  whom  he  might  serve.  He  en- 
gaged a  small  house  not  far  from  "  The  Poplars,"  where 
he  closed  his  career,  and  in  the  window  he  placed  the 
sign  of  his  profession,  displaying  the  anatomy  of  the 
horse,  which  in  those  days  was  sufficient  to  arrest  atten- 
tion and  excite  curiosity.  His  daily  round  of  many 
miles  which  he  made  on  foot  was  proof  of  his  earnest- 
ness ;  and  unquestionably  the  secret  of  his  success  was 
due  to  the  unremitting  attention  which  he  gave  to  his 
profession.  He  appeared  to  have  entered  Berkhamsted 
at  the  right  moment,  and  his  fame  as  a  skilful  veterinary 
surgeon  was  soon  widely  known.  His  ultimate  success 
as  a  manufacturing  chemist  and  an  extensive  printer, 
now  of  world-wide  reputation,  needs  no  enlargement 
here.  Young  men  just  starting  in  life  might  gather  a 
useful  lesson  from  William  Cooper. 

There  are  industries  in  Berkhamsted  of  more  recent 
growth  that  might  be  noticed  with  equal  advantage, 
and  to  which  perhaps  equal  merit  belongs,  but  these 
are  too  numerous  to  be  treated  in  detail. 

Leaving  the  business  men  for  the  present  we  proceed 
to  notice  a  few  of  the  interesting  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  Berkhamsted,  without  which  its  history  would 
be  incomplete.  The  26th  of  July,  1841,  was  a  memorable 
day  for  Berkhamsted.  Probably  never  since  the  days 
when  the  Castle  was  in  its  prime,  when  Royal  Courts 
were  held  here,  had  there  been  such  a  display  of  loyalty 
as  that  which  greeted  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  and 
her  Royal  Consort,  Prince  Albert,  as  they  passed  through 
this  royal  old  town.  Timely  notice  had  been  given  to 
the  inhabitants  that  the  Royal  Pair  were  about  to  visit 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  his  seat  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
that  they  would  take  Berkhamsted  in  their  route. 
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Arrangements  were  made  for  a  change  of  horses  at  the 
King's  Arms.  This  announcement  created  much  excite- 
ment, and  the  whole  resources  of  the  town  were 
brought  into  requisition  in  order  to  make  their  reception 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Their  entrance  to  the  town 
was  by  way  of  Grubb's  Lane,  passing  up  the  High 
Street  to  Northchurch,  thence  across  the  Common  to 
Dunstable.  Triumphal  Arches  were  erected,  one 
opposite  the  Swan  Inn,  and  another  opposite  the  Five 
Bells,  entirely  enclosing  the  intervening  space.  The 
line  of  road  was  marked  by  tall  poles  decorated  with 
flags,  and  festooned.  Seats  on  either  side  of  the  enclosed 
space  were  erected,  affording  accommodation  to  a  large 
number  of  persons.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  more  re- 
spectable male  population  were  converted  into  stewards, 
who  wore  large  rosettes,  and  carried  white  wands,  pre- 
senting a  very  imposing  appearance.  Their  duty  was 
to  preserve  order  and  to  keep  the  line  clear.  In  front 
of  the  King's  Arms  a  small  platform  was  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  some  of  the  principal  men 
who  were  appointed  as  a  deputation  to  present  an 
address  from  the  town.  The  weather  on  the  occasion 
was  most  propitious,  and  thousands  of  people  from  the 
surrounding  towns  and  villages  were  assembled,  pre- 
senting a  sight  that  had  rarely  been  witnessed  in 
Berkhamsted  before.  Every  available  spot  where  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Royal  Pair  was 
taken  possession  of.  The  church,  and  even  the  tops 
of  houses,  were  covered  with  men  and  boys,  and  the 
rising  ground  on  either  side  of  Grubb's  Lane  gave  a 
favourable  position  to  many  who  knew  that  the  Royal 
cortege  must  move  slowly  down  that  steep  declivity. 
The  bells  were  ringing  and  the  music  playing,  and 
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the  shouts  of  a  thousand  voices  produced  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  when  the  signal  was  given  that  the 
procession  was  approaching.  The  outriders  and  military 
escort  were  the  first  to  dash  into  the  enclosure,  followed 
by  the  Royal  carriage,  which  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  The  carriage  being  an  open  one,  it  afforded  the 
people  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  curiosity  and 
of  convincing  themselves  that  queens  and  princes  were 
really  not  unlike  other  human  beings.  One  poor  woman 
was  heard  to  say  that  Prince  Albert  was  just  like  her 
own  husband — a  compliment  to  her  husband,  whatever 
it  might  have  been  to  the  prince  !  The  horses  were 
speedily  changed  and  the  address  presented,  and  after  a 
brief  delay  the  procession  moved  off  amidst  the  deaf- 
ening cheers  of  the  crowd,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
decorations  for  the  assembled  multitude  to  feast  their 
eyes  upon; — these  however  were  very  elaborate,  and 
displayed  great  artistic  ability.  It  was  before  the  days 
of  photography  ;  most  excellent  drawings  were  made  of 
them  by  Messrs.  Claridge  and  Buckingham ;  these 
were  lithographed,  and  copies  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
possession  of  some  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

As  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  on  festive  occasions,  a 
sad  event  occurred,  which  cast  a  gloom  over  the  other- 
wise happy  proceedings ;  this  was  caused  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Miss  Sarah  Page,  (sister  to  the  proprietress 
of  the  King's  Arms  Hotel,)  and  which  took  place  just 
when  the  enthusiasm  of  receiving  the  Royal  visitors 
had  reached  its  climax,  doubtless  from  the  deep  interest 
she  had  taken  in  the  auspicious  event  that  was  confer- 
ring such  a  great  distinction  on  her  own  establishment. 

Berkhamsted  was  now  becoming  alive  to  stirring 
events,  and  active  minds  were  inquiring  what  was 
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taking  place  in  other  towns,  bearing  on  the  social  and 
moral  improvement  of  society.  The  great  increase  of 
wages  among  the  working  classes  was  threatening  to 
prove  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  unless  something 
could  be  done  to  check  their  intemperate  habits,  wrhich 
seemed  to  keep  pace  with  their  increased  means.  The 
temperance  movement,  which  took  its  rise  in  Lancashire 
under  the  name  of  Teetotalism,  was  already  doing 
wonders,  and  was  spreading  through  the  country  with 
great  rapidity.  The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  were  espousing 
the  cause  and  were  foremost  in  propagating  its  prin- 
ciples ;  and  these  good  people  were  the  first  to  take  up 
the  question  here,  and  they  could  soon  point  to  the 
beneficial  effects  which  it  produced  on  some  who  were 
induced  to  give  up  the  entire  use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  schools,  which  had  now  been  in  operation  for 
several  years,  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  progress 
in  the  moral  training  brought  to  bear  upon  the  children. 
The  master  of  the  parochial  school,  Mr.  Robert  Gamble, 
was  a  most  ardent  supporter  of  the  temperance  cause, 
and  the  influence  which  he  exercised  over  his  pupils 
proved  a  lasting  benefit  to  many. 

Mr.  Gamble,  as  the  son  of  a  Norfolk  farmer,  had 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  he  possessed  the  rare 
qualification  of  being  able  to  impart  it  to  others,  and 
the  influence  which  he  exercised  over  his  pupils  was 
remarkable.  Several  of  them  developed  special  abilities 
and  made  their  way  into  important  positions  in  life. 
While  a  strict  regard  was  paid  to  their  moral  and  mental 
training,  special  attention  was  given  to  their  industrial, 
provident,  and  temperate  habits,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
thes*;  have  followed  them  through  life.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  that  the  temperance  cause  has  rescued 
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from  oblivion  a  large  number  of  capable  men  whose 
valuable  services  might  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the 
world.  Probably  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  is 
that  of  John  Cassell,  who  at  the  outset  of  the  temperance 
movement  was  known  as  the  "  Manchester  Carpenter." 
He  had  adopted  the  principles,  and  so  strongly  was  he 
convinced  of  their  soundness  to  meet  the  great  evil  of 
intemperance,  that  he  left  his  carpenter's  bench  and 
determined  to  make  his  way  to  London,  and  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  National  Temperance  Society.  As  a 
lecturer  he  worked  his  way  on  foot  from  town  to  town, 
spreading  the  new  doctrine  wherever  he  could  get 
people  to  listen  to  him,  until  eventually  he  reached 
Berkhamsted.  He  had  probably  heard  on  his  way  that 
there  were  a  few  persons  here  who  had  espoused  the 
cause,  and  he  was  desirous  of  strengthening  them 
against  the  opposition  and  ridicule  which  he  knew  they 
would  have  to  encounter.  At  this  time  there  were  no 
public  rooms  in  Berkhamsted  available  for  meetings ; 
the  places  of  worship  were  all  too  orthodox  to  admit 
of  such  an  innovation  as  a  lecture  on  temperance. 
Mr.  Cassell  visited  some  of  the  known  temperance 
families,  and  acting  on  their  advice,  he  sought  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  who  was  then 
chairman  of  the  parochial  schools,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  the  loan  of  one  of  the  school-rooms.  In  this 
we  regret  to  say  he  was  not  successful.  He  saw 
Mr.  Smith,  who,  with  his  keen  penetrating  glance,  eyed 
him  from  head  to  foot.  His  rough  Lancashire  dialect, 
and  his  general  appearance  after  a  tramp  of  two  hun- 
dred miles,  with  the  not  very  elegant  expression, — "  I 
want  to  talk  to  your  chaps  about  temperance,"  was  not 
likely  to  secure  at  once  the  confidence  of  a  gentleman 
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to  whom  he  was  an  entire  stranger.  For  that  time  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  people  of  Berk- 
hamsted.  He  might,  however,  with  propriety  have 
repeated  the  words  once  uttered  by  a  young  aspirant  in 
the  House  of  Commons. — "  You  will  not  hear  me  now, 
but  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me."  This 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  both  cases.  John  Cassell  pre- 
sented a  rather  rough  exterior,  but  there  was  a  fine 
jewel  within,  which  was  eventually  brought  to  light. 

He  became  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  of 
the  day ;  and  through  his  instrumentality  many  were 
rescued  from  the  degrading  vice  of  intemperance.  He 
has  also  secured  a  world-wide  reputation  as  the  founder 
of  the  successful  publishing  firm  that  has  probably 
done  more  than  any  other  in  modern  times  in  encou- 
raging popular  education  and  in  diffusing  wholesome 
literature  broadcast  among  the  people.  Mr.  Cassell  paid 
a  second  visit  to  Berkhamsted  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances, when,  no  longer  in  the  garb  of  an  artisan, 
his  presence  now  would  have  commended  him  to  those 
who,  on  his  first  visit,  surveyed  him  with  suspicion. 

Egerton  House  at  this  time  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Wesleyans,  who  held  their  religious  services  on  the 
ground  floor,  while  the  upper  portion  was  occupied  by 
the  Temperance  Society ;  and  it  was  here  that  Mr. 
Cassell  delivered  one  of  his  characteristic  lectures. 
Several  young  men  had  joined  the  society,  who  were 
much  encouraged  by  his  able  advocacy  of  the  cause 
they  had  espoused,  and  were  strengthened  in  the  desire 
they  had  expressed  of  adding  to  the  society  the  means 
for  mutual  improvement.  To  adopt  the  temperance 
principles  in  those  days  required  an  amount  of  moral 
courage  that  few  individually  could  encounter;  thus 
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the  necessity  for  social  intercourse  became  imperative. 
These  young  men  had  severed  themselves  from  their 
old  associates  and  old  resorts,  and  felt  keenly  the 
necessity  of  some  means  whereby  they  could  assemble 
together  for  mental  improvement  and  for  mutual  help. 
Information  on  the  general  topics  of  the  day  that 
were  stirring  the  public  mind  was  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  working  classes  in  small  towns.  Lectures 
(except  on  temperance)  were  unknown  in  Berkhamsted ; 
and  those  who  had  a  desire  for  reading  could  have  their 
want  supplied  only  from  a  small  circulating  library 
containing  a  few  trashy  novels  of  the  old  type ;  books  of 
any  merit  were  entirely  inaccessible  to  working  men. 
It  is  true,  to  many  this  was  not  felt  as  a  privation ;  their 
desire  for  knowledge  beyond  that  which  supplied  their 
daily  wants  had  never  been  awakened ;  but  when  men 
become  alive  to  a  sense  of  their  own  deficiencies,  then 
every  opportunity  for  improvement  is  hailed  with 
delight.  It  was  the  practice  with  some  of  these  young 
men  already  mentioned  to  subscribe  jointly  for  a  few 
publications,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  learn  what 
was  being  done  in  London,  and  some  other  large  towns, 
through  the  means  of  Mechanics1  Institutions,  and  they 
were  filled  with  the  desire  to  become  sharers  in  the 
same  benefits ;  but  for  a  time  there  appeared  no  prospect 
of  their  ever  being  able  to  realize  their  wishes.  The 
influence,  however,  of  these  societies  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  and  the  press,  though  limited  in  its  operations, 
still  from  week  to  week  brought  fresh  intelligence  of 
the  formation  of  new  societies  and  of  the  success  which 
they  were  achieving.  Lectures  being  one  of  their  chief 
agencies,  itinerant  lecturers  began  to  spring  up  to  meet 
the  new  requirements,  and  in  the  Autumn  of  1844  one 
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of  these  pioneers  arrived  at  Berkhamsted.  He  was 
desirous  of  delivering  his  lectures  in  the  town.  And 
he  was  more  fortunate  than  John  Cassell  in  obtaining 
the  loan  of  a  room  in  which  to  deliver  them. 

The  Rev.  Edward  John  Wilcox,  then  head  master  of 
the  Grammar  School,  who  happily  held  liberal  views, 
especially  on  educational  subjects,  readily  granted  the 
use  of  the  school-room.  Hand-bills  were  circulated 
announcing  the  delivery  of  two  lectures  on  the  "  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Human  Mind."  The  novelty  of  this 
event  and  the  high  sounding  title  of  the  lectures 
attracted  a  very  fair  audience,  including  several  gentle- 
men of  education  and  influence,  and  among  them  Mr. 
John  Hyde,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  mental  power, 
and  holding  for  the  time  what  were  considered  advanced 
views  on  social  and  political  questions.  At  the  close  of 
the  second  lecture  a  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  desi- 
rability of  establishing  a  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Berk- 
hamsted. After  other  gentlemen  had  spoken,  Mr.  Hyde 
rose,  and  in  his  usual  forcible  and  emphatic  manner, 
gave  expression  to  his  views.  He  stated  that  he  was 
decidedly  in  favor  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  but  so  far 
as  his  knowledge  of  Berkhamsted  went  he  declared  it 
to  be  entirely  hopeless  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind 
here.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  "  a  soil  on  which  a  Mechanics' 
Institute  cannot  live  and  flourish."  He  pointed  to  the 
depressing  influences  by  which  the  town  was-  sur- 
rounded, and  which  sat  like  a  nightmare  over  the 
neighbourhood,  keeping  the  people  down.  Mr.  Hyde 
had  evidently  not  forgotten  the  severe  conflict  through 
which  he  had  passed  in  connection  with  the  re-opening 
of  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Parochial  Schools,  in  each  of  which  he  had  taken  a 
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prominent  part.  There  were,  however,  others  present 
who  took  a  more  hopeful  view,  and  were  desirous  of 
trying  the  experiment,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
that  effect.  At  this  meeting  there  was  another  person, 
who  had  recently  come  to  reside  in  the  town,  in  appa- 
rently easy  circumstances,  and  who  was  already  taking 
an  active  part  in  parochial  matters,  and  who  was  gaining 
a  reputation  as  the  friend  of  education  and  other 
philanthropic  movements.  This  was  the  notorious 
John  Tawell.  To  associate  his  name  with  the  above 
objects,  is  like  casting  a  grim  shadow  over  a  beautiful 
picture.  Nevertheless,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  he 
was  then  active  in  all  good  works,  and  he  expressed 
himself  interested  in  the  proposed  institution ;  and 
when  the  meeting  proceeded  to  appoint  a  provisional 
committee  to  carry  out  the  resolution  just  adopted,  he 
was  nominated,  together  with  Mr.  Leete,  surgeon,  Mr. 
Daniel  Norris,  Mr.  Richard  Littleboy,  and  the  present 
writer.  Tawell  was  then  living  in  the  house  recently 
occupied  by  Mr.  Paxton,  and  he  invited  the  committee 
to  meet  him  there  to  confer  together  as  to  the  necessary 
steps  to  be  taken  for  the  formation  of  the  society. 
This  meeting  was  held  and  the  subject  was  considered 
at  some  length.  As  there  were  necessary  inquiries  to 
be  made,  a  day  was  fixed  for  another  meeting,  but  alas  ! 
that  meeting  never  took  place. 

Before  the  day  arrived,  the  startling  report  of  the 
murder  of  Sarah  Hart,  at  Salt  Hill,  was  flying  through 
the  country  with  great  rapidity,  and  when  the  rumour 
reached  Berkhamsted  that  John  Tawell  was  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  being  the  murderer,  the  sensation  pro- 
duced can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Those 
who  had  known  him  during  his  residence  here  were 
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slow  to  believe  him  guilty  of  such  a  crime.  "  Surely  it 
must  be  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,"  was  on  the  lips 
of  every  one.  "A  man  surrounded  with  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  with  a  home  apparently  perfect  in  happi- 
ness, could  have  no  possible  inducement  for  the  per- 
petration of  such  a  crime."  The  sequel  is  too  well 
known  to  need  enlargement  here ;  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  paid  the  full  penalty  of  his  crime  at  Aylesbury,  in 
March,  1845. 

This  was  a  bad  omen  for  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
and  seemed  like  a  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Hyde's  prophecy ; 
the  Committee  declined  to  take  any  further  action  in 
the  matter,  and  the  question  remained  in  abeyance  for 
about  six  months.  Still  the  same  pressing  necessity 
was  felt ;  and  now  about  a  dozen  young  men  determined 
to  take  the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  Assisted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Daniel  Norris,  they  obtained  the  use  of  the 
parochial  school-room,  where  they  held  their  first 
meeting  and  formed  the  society,  and  determined  not  to 
relax  their  efforts  until  they  had  given  their  proposed 
plans  a  fair  trial.  Their  next  step  was  to  call  a  public 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  objects  of 
the  society,  and  of  submitting  rules  for  its  guidance. 
They  were  not  much  encouraged  by  the  result  of  this 
meeting.  They  invited  the  public,  but  the  public  did 
not  respond.  Several  influential  persons  had  been  soli- 
cited to  give  their  countenance  and  support  to  the 
movement,  but  nearly  all  with  one  accord  declined,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the 
rector  of  the  parish.  The  rector  had  been  waited  upon 
in  the  first  instance,  and  at  once  expressed  his  decided 
objection  to  such  institutions,  which  he  considered  en- 
tirely unnecessary  for  working  men.  He  was  generally 
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considered  to  be  a  very  kind-hearted  and  benevolent 
man,  and  would  doubtless  have  done  anything  for 
them  that  he  believed  would  be  for  their  good ;  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  he  did  not  think 
would  contribute  to  their  happiness.  This  good  rector 
was  not  alone  in  his  opposition  to  Mechanics'  Institutes ; 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  there  was  a  great  outcry 
against  them.  There  was  at  this  time  an  institution  in 
full  operation  at  Hemel  Heinpsted  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Mr.  Josiah  Hales,  and  this  called  forth  the 
anathema  of  a  well-known  Doctor  of  Divinity,  who 
declared  Mechanics'  Institutes  to  be  nothing  better  than 
hot-beds  of  infidelity. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  while  such  views 
were  held  by  the  acknowledged  teachers  of  the  people, 
others  should  have  held  aloof.  But  these  enthusiastic 
young  men  were  not  deterred  or  turned  aside  from 
their  object.  Misrepresentation  or  cold  indifference 
confirmed  them  in  the  steps  they  had  taken.  They  at 
once  engaged  a  small  room  in  the  High  Street,  where 
they  met  together,  and  took  in  such  papers  and  maga- 
zines as  their  limited  resources  would  allow.  They 
employed  a  variety  of  means  for  mutual  improvement, 
without  much  knowledge  or  method  it  is  true,  but  they 
were  in  earnest  and  determined  to  proceed,  and  one 
after  another  joined  their  ranks  until  they  found  their 
small  room  inconveniently  crowded.  Eventually  they 
moved  to  more  commodious  apartments  in  Castle  Street, 
where  they  remained  for  several  years,  increasing  in 
numbers  and  general  interest.  The  first  public  lecture 
in  connection  with  the  society,  was  given  at  the  Gram- 
mar School  by  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  on  Astronomy ;  the 
room  was  kindly  lent  by  the  head  master,  who  evidently 
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sympathised  with  the  object  of  the  society,  although 
for  reasons  already  stated  he  could  not  identify  himself 
with  an  unauthorized  body.  Mr.  John  Hyde,  who  saw 
and  admired  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  sur- 
mount what  he  had  once  declared  to  be  impossible  in 
Berkhamsted,  now  came  to  its  aid,  and  he  also  delivered 
two  or  three  lectures  on  Political  Economy,  which  gave 
rise  to  fresh  rumours  and  misconception  as  to  the  real 
objects  of  the  society.  The  title  of  these  lectures  became 
confused  in  the  minds  of  some  with  the  science  of 
Government,  and  its  members  were  now  set  down  as  a 
little  knot  of  radicals,  who  would  if  they  had  the  power 
turn  the  world  upside  down.  Some  charged  them  with 
having  imbibed  sceptical  notions,  and  young  men  were 
solemnly  warned  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Nevertheless,  their  numbers  still  increased,  until  they 
numbered  upwards  of  thirty.  The  great  Exhibition  of 
1851  gave  a  new  impetus  to  Mechanics'  Institutes  ge- 
nerally, and  to  this  in  particular. 

In  the  present  day  when  Exhibitions  of  various 
kinds  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  the 
facilities  for  travelling  are  brought  within  the  easy 
reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  they  cease  to  produce 
the  same  universal  interest  as  the  one  that  will  be  for 
ever  known  in  history  as  the  •'  Great  Exhibition." 
That  for  many  months  was  the  one  absorbing  topic  of 
conversation  before  the  celebrated  opening  day.  The 
preparation  for  that  event,  and  the  erection  of  that 
fairy-like  palace,  with  the  daily  descriptions  given  of 
the  marvellous  collection  of  wonders  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  were  more  effectual  in  enlightening  the 
public  mind  on  questions  of  Art  Manufacture  than 
ordinary  methods  had  accomplished  in  years. 
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The  Exhibition  year  introduced  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Berkhamsted.  All,  except  the  most  aged  and 
infirm,  had  visited  the  great  wonder  of  the  day,  and 
many  of  the  younger  people  were  fired  with  enthusiasm, 
and  came  back  with  enlarged  ideas,  and  with  a  deter- 
mination, if  possible,  to  make  their  mark  in  the  world. 

In  the  same  year  the  Rev.  James  Hutchinson  was 
appointed  Rector  of  Berkhamsted,  and  from  the  general 
rumours  which  usually  precede  the  arrival  of  such  an 
official,  the  members  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  were 
hopeful  that  he  would  look  more  favorably  on  their 
proceedings  than  his  predecessor  had  done.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  residence  before  they  determined  to 
put  the  matter  to  the  test.  A  deputation,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Thos.  Read  and  the  present  writer,  was  appointed 
to  wait  upon  him  and  to  solicit  his  co-operation  and 
support ;  they  did  so,  and  their  interview  gave  much 
satisfaction.  He  received  them  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  listened  to  their  request,  and  without 
hesitation  gave  them  the  promise  of  his  support.  The 
Institute  had  recently  removed  from  Castle  Street  to 
more  commodious  premises  specially  prepared  for  it 
near  the  High  Street.  As  the  number  of  its  members 
were  rapidly  increasing,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
make  another  appeal  to  the  town  generally  by  a  public 
meeting.  Mr.  Hutchinson  having  consented  to  take 
the  chair,  the  Committee  had  their  attention  directed 
to  Mr.  George  Cruikshank,  who  was  then  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity  as  an  artist,  and  who  was  devoting 
much  of  his  spare  time  in  assisting  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes and  other  benevolent  societies.  He  was  invited 
to  visit  Berkhamsted  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  and  to 
this  he  most  readily  consented. 
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The  necessary  arrangements  were  made,  and  the 
meeting  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
representative  gatherings  that  had  ever  been  held  in 
the  town.  Mr.  Cruikshank  was  not  a  great  orator,  but 
what  he  lacked  in  this  respect  was  more  than  made  up 
by  his  humour  and  by  the  thorough  sympathy  which 
he  manifested  towards  the  working  classes.  After 
setting  forth  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  earnestly  iirging  young  men 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  then  offered  to 
them,  he  concluded  with  the  following  little  story : — 
On  one  occasion  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  studio  of  a 
young  artist  friend,  and  he  found  him  in  a  state 
of  great  perplexity  ;  he  was  trying  to  work  with  a 
lay  figure  for  a  model,  and  do  what  he  would  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  the  position  he  required.  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank, with  his  experienced  eye,  saw  at  a  glance  what 
was  required ;  he  immediately  seized  a  broom  that 
stood  in  one  corner  of  the  studio  and  thrust  the  handle 
down  the  back  of  the  figure,  and  by  this  means  he  was 
able  to  secure  the  perpendicular  position  he  required. 
This,  he  said,  is  something  like  the  condition  of  your 
Institute ;  your  aim  is  good ;  you  are  endeavouring  to 
set  it  on  its  feet,  but  it  is  wanting  in  back-bone,  and 
requires  substantial  support.  If  the  stake  that  I  have 
been  feebly  trying  to  drive  into  it  succeeds  in  giving  it 
an  upright  and  permanent  position,  I  shall  be  amply 
repaid  for  the  little  trouble  I  have  taken  in  coming 
here  to-night.  The  Chairman  spoke  very  hopefully  on 
the  occasion,  and  several  other  gentlemen  gave  their 
promise  of  support,  and  the  result  was  a  large  accession 
of  members ;  and  from  that  hour  to  the  present  the 
Institute  has  shown  no  sign  of  weakness.  Berkhamsted 
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was  highly  favoured  at  this  time  by  the  residence  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  influence,  some 
of  them  possessing  considerable  literary  and  scientific 
ability,  who,  almost  without  exception,  placed  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  society. 

The  town  was  now  shaking  off  its  former  lethargy, 
and  there  were  evidences  on  all  sides  that  a  spirit  of 
progress  had  set  in.  Various  societies  were  in  course 
of  formation,  all  calculated  to  shed  light  upon  the 
town,  both  moral  and  material.  The  introduction  of 
gas  was  the  precursor  of  many  other  physical  improve- 
ments, and  the  Cottage  Garden  Society  has  proved  a 
blessing  to  the  labouring  class  by  stimulating  them  to 
habits  of  industry,  and  indirectly  fostering  temperance 
by  finding  employment  for  their  leisure  hours.  The 
Odd  Fellows'  Society  was  also  established  about  the 
same  time,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  over  estimate  the 
benefits  which  this  mutual  society  has  conferred  upon 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Thomas  was  for  many  years  the  very  life  of  this  useful 
institution,  and  also  of  the  Cottage  Garden  Society. 
The  force  and  energy  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon 
many  questions  during  a  long  residence  here  was  very 
manifest,  and  few  men  have  been  more  useful  in  their 
day  and  generation.  He  was  an  old  school-fellow  of 
the  celebrated  Henry  Richards,  the  late  member  for 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  although  their  pursuits  in  life 
diverged,  there  was  much  in  their  manly  freedom  of 
character  that  was  analogous  and  that  must  have  been 
the  product  of  their  early  training.  These  various 
societies,  although  differing  in  name,  and  each  with 
a  specific  object  in  view,  are  all  kindred  in  their 
aims,  and  ultimately  lead  to  the  same  end,  and  this 
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may  be  seen  in  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  people, 
in  better  homes,  better  food  and  clothing,  improved 
morals,  and  a  more  decent  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  the  general  attendance  on  religions  worship. 
These  are  facts  that  cannot  be  denied.  Could  the  state 
of  Berkhamsted  fifty  years  ago  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  present,  we  should  be  then  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  progress  we  are  making.  The  death  of  the 
Rev.  John  Crofts  finally  closed  the  old  dispensation ;  he 
had  held  his  appointment  for  forty  years ;  and  that  long 
period  may  justly  be  designated  as  one  of  stagnation  so 
far  as  external  appearances  were  concerned. 

This  condition  of  things  was  not  attributable  to 
individual  negligence  alone,  but  was  the  result  of  the 
spirit  of  indifference  that  pervaded  the  whole  of  society 
in  quiet  country  places.  Good  men  in  those  days  acted 
up  to  the  light  they  possessed,  and  nothing  more  was 
expected  of  them.  The  Rev.  James  Hutchinson,  who 
had  been  trained  in  a  different  school,  entered  upon  his 
duties  at  the  time  when  Berkhamsted  was  ripe  for  a 
new  departure,  and  he  had  the  wisdom  to  see  his 
opportunity,  and  to  place  himself  in  the  fore  rank,  and 
thus  secured  by  his  influence  great  advantages  to  the 
town.  The  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  cannot  be  over  estimated.  For  sixteen  years 
he  held  the  office  of  President,  not  in  name  only,  but 
as  one  of  the  most  active  workers  ever  ready  to  do 
anything  to  forward  its  interest.  His  lectures  and 
public  readings  were  highly  appreciated,  and  the  grace 
and  pleasantry  with  which  he  presided  over  its  meet- 
ings will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were 
privileged  to  hear  him.  He  possessed  a  most  refined 
and  culivated  mind,  and  nothing  of  a  low  or  vulgar 
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character  was  ever  tolerated  in  his  presence.  He  was 
remarkably  quick  in  the  discernment  of  character,  and 
was  rarely  if  ever  deceived  in  the  judgment  he  formed 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Wilcox  from  the 
headmastership  of  the  Grammar  School  in  1850  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Crawford  was  appointed  his  successor,  who 
soon  won  for  himself  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who 
made  his  acquaintance.  He  most  cordially  co-operated 
with  the  Rector  in  rendering  valuable  service  to  the 
Institute.  Mr.  Crawford  was  gifted  with  a  large  store 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  it  appeared  to  be  his  chief 
delight  to  impart  it  to  others.  His  genial  and  unaffected 
manner  made  him  a  great  favorite  with  the  members 
generally.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  that  con- 
scious superiority  which  is  occasionally  so  conspicuous 
in  men  of  great  ability ;  he  combined  the  wisdom  of 
the  sage  with  the  vivacity  of  youth,  while  at  times  he 
would  discourse  to  them  on  the  profound  mysteries  of 
science ;  at  others  he  would  enter  into  their  recreation 
with  ardour,  and  show  them  how  games  were  won.  At 
chess  he  was  a  brilliant  player,  and  defied  all  comers  to 
deprive  him  of  the  championship.  His  untimely  death 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  school,  to  the  institute,  and  to  the 
town  generally,  all  of  whom  had  learned  to  appreciate 
his  worth.  He  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  a 
time  when  his  richly-stored  mind  gave  promise  of  great 
things ;  had  he  been  spared  the  world  would  doubtless 
have  been  benefited  by  the  productions  of  his  active 
brain,  and  English  literature  have  added  another  worthy 
son  to  her  rich  roll.  Mr.  Crawford  has  left  behind  him 
a  little  poetical  gem  that  is  deserving  of  more  attention 
than  it  has  yet  received.  It  is  entitled  an  Historical 
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Reverie  on  the  Old  Castle.     It  opens  \vith  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

"  I  sit  alone  upon  the  Castle-mound, 

And  muse  in  silence  on  its  slow  decay  ; 
A  tranquil  melancholy  reigns  around, 
And  o'er  my  soul  asserts  its  thoughtful  sway. 

The  Castle's  old  magnificence  is  gone, 
Yet  comely  grace  is  blended  with  decay ; 

Green  ivy  crowns  each  rugged  mass  of  stone, 
And  verdant  shrubs  bedeck  the  ruins  grey." 

This  little  poem  is  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  General 
Finch  in  the  following  graceful  lines : — 

"  Meet  tenant  of  that  mansion  on  the  hill, 

Built  from  the  ruins  of  these  Castle  walls  ; 
Bright  pattern  of  that  self-denying  will 
That  lends  a  ready  ear  when  duty  calls ! 

We  mourn  departed  worth,  and  fondly  deem 
That  by-gone  days  were  better  than  our  own. 

Thy  honest  name  dispels  the  idle  dream 
That  from  our  land  true  nobleness  hath  flown. 

Accept  the  tribute  of  my  humble  muse, 
This  retrospect  of  days  long  passed  away ; 

And  may  the  mention  of  thy  name  diffuse 
A  better  estimate  of  our  to-day." 

Berkhamsted  was  highly  favoured  at  this  time  by  the 
residence  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  conspicuous  alike 
for  their  ability  and  liberality,  and  the  large-hearted 
General  Finch  will  long  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance, not  only  for  his  private  benefactions,  but 
also  for  the  public  spirit  that  he  manifested.  The 
above  tribute  was  no  mere  empty  compliment,  but  the 
genuine  expression  of  one  who  knew  his  worth.  The 
interest  that  he  took  in  improving  the  Bourne  School 
was  testimony  to  his  generosity ;  and  also  the  part 
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that  he  took  in  the  erection  of  the  Town  Hall  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  difficulties  that  surrounded  it.  Weaker  men  would 
doubtless  have  become  discouraged,  and  failure  might 
have  been  the  consequence ;  but  General  Finch  was  not 
to  be  deterred  by  trifles ;  his  determined  perseverance, 
combined  with  the  influence  which  he  exercised  in 
high  places,  enabled  him  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
issue. 

The  portrait  that  now  adorns  the  walls  of  the  Town 
Hall  was  raised  by  public  subscription  in  grateful  re- 
cognition of  the  valuable  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  town,  and  it  deserves  to  be  carefully  preserved  as  a 
lasting  memorial  of  a  most  worthy  man. 

In  connection  with  this  portrait  a  somewhat  ludi- 
crous incident  took  place  at  a  vestry  meeting,  where 
the  preliminary  arrangements  were  being  considered. 
All  were  agreed  as  to  the  main  object,  but  the  selecting 
of  an  artist,  and  the  probable  amount  required  to  execute 
the  work,  gave  rise  to  a  diversity  of  opinions.  To  dis- 
tinguish between  the  relative  merits  of  a  Millais  and 
an  ordinary  house  painter,  requires  but  a  small  amount 
of  artistic  knowledge,  but  even  that  is  sometimes  found 
wanting,  as  was  the  case  in  this  instance.  There  was 
present  one  of  those  frugal-minded  men  who  look  well 
to  every  penny  before  they  spend  it,  and  he  was  greatly 
shocked  at  the  sum  named  as  being  necessary  to  secure 
a  first-class  artist ;  he  therefore  proposed  an  alternate 
plan.  He  had  heard  that  some  of  the  pupils  at  the 
Grammar  School  were  displaying  much  artistic  ability, 
and  he  suggested  that  they  should  be  invited  to  execute 
the  work.  He  thought  if  they  were  supplied  with  a  few 
pounds  of  paint  and  the  other  requisite  materials,  that 
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they  would  produce  a  satisfactory  result,  and  that  they 
would  not  only  immortalize  General  Finch  but  them- 
selves at  the  same  time.  This  proposal  was  too  absurd 
to  find  acceptance  ;  but  the  simple  earnestness  with 
which  it  was  made  provoked  a  considerable  amount  of 
laughter,  and  served  as  a  standing  joke  for  some  time 
afterwards. 

Mechanics'  Institutions  were  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  defects  and  shortcomings  of  the 
elementary  schools ;  consequently  their  work  was  of  a 
strictly  educational  character ;  and  lectures  therefore 
having  the  same  object  were  considered  indispensable, 
and  as  the  demand  creates  the  supply  a  number  of  lec- 
turers were  soon  available,  but  their  services  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  large  towns;  small  societies 
in  country  places,  with  limited  means,  had  to  rely 
chiefly  on  the  gratuitous  aid  of  amateurs.  Every  gen- 
tleman of  education  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  lecture 
on  some  subject ;  many  were  therefore  pressed  into  the 
service,  but  all  were  not  alike  successful.  Nothing  but 
experience  will  teach  some  men  that  to  make  a  popular 
lecturer  a  rare  combination  of  talents  is  requisite. 
Berkhamsted  was  remarkably  fortunate  in  having  as 
residents  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  possessed  both 
the  knowledge  and  the  special  gift  of  being  able  to 
impart  it  to  others. 

The  lectures  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Whately  were 
highly  appreciated ;  they  were  of  an  instructive  charac- 
ter, generally  bearing  on  the  laws  of  health  ;  and  from 
his  popularity  in  his  profession  and  his  wide  circle  of 
friends  he  was  certain  to  secure  a  large  audience  ;  his 
lectures  were  always  illustrated  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, at  which  he  was  quite  an  expert. 
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Mr.  Whately  was  also  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
pertained  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  town.  He 
was  an  able  advocate  for  all  modern  improvements  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  had  a  great  veneration  for  ancient 
institutions  that  he  considered  worth  preserving.  He 
was  proud  of  his  connection  with  the  Masonic  Order, 
and  he  was  a  lover  as  well  as  a  collector  of  works  of 
antiquity.  The  choice  of  his  own  residence,  which 
probably  dates  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  on 
which  he  bestowed  much  care,  was  a  proof  of  this. 
At  one  period  he  seriously  contemplated  taking  steps 
for  the  restoration  of  the  long-lost  Charter  conferred 
by  James  I.,  of  which  a  full  account-  is  given  in 
Mr  Cobb's  History.  This  Charter  gave  the  privilege 
to  the  people  of  the  town  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
by  electing  a  chief  bailiff  and  twelve  burgesses.  Why 
this  Charter  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  we  have  no 
record.  Had  the  life  of  Mr.  Whately  been  spared,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  efforts  would 
have  been  crowned  with  success.  His  earnestness  of 
purpose  did  not  allow  him  to  do  things  by  halves,  and 
of  his  liberality  the  west  window  of  the  Parish  Church 
(erected  entirely  at  his  own  cost)  will  long  bear  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Charles  Winser,  a  retired  barrister,  was  also  a 
very  popular  lecturer  ;  he  was  a  gentleman  possessing 
great  literary  accomplishments,  polished  manners,  and 
a  most  agreeable  presence,  thus  giving  him  a  command- 
ing influence  over  his  audience.  Had  he  adopted  lec- 
turing as  a  profession  he  would  certainly  have  taken 
the  foremost  rank.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Milton, 
and  the  exquisite  course  of  lectures  he  delivered  on  the 
works  of  that  great  poet  still  linger  in  the  memory  of 
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some  of  those  that  heard  them.  He  also  lectured  on 
the  early  Drama,  of  which  he  was  a  skilful  critic  and 
a  faithful  interpreter  of  the  old  masters  of  the  art. 

On  one  occasion  the  Institute  were  preparing  for  a 
fete  in  the  Old  Castle  Grounds.  Mr.  Winser  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  a  Masque  with  the  view  of  having  it 
performed  in  the  open  air,  in  the  court-yard,  where  the 
usual  fetes  are  now  held,  and  where  Kings  and  Cour- 
tiers in  days  of  yore  assembled  to  witness  the  tourna- 
ments and  other  sports,  the  fashion  of  the  times.  This 
was  doubtless  in  imitation  of  his  favourite  poet.  The 
scene  was  laid  in  the  Old  Castle  in  the  days  of  its  pros, 
perity,  and  some  of  the  leading  characters  who  have 
appeared  on  the  scene  were  introduced,  the  more  pro- 
minent ones  being  the  Black  Prince,  Froissart  the 
Chronicler,  Cicely  Duchess  of  York,  and  others. 

We  have  always  considered  it  a  misfortune  that  this 
production  of  Mr.  Winser's  was  never  brought  to  light. 
The  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  being  too 
short  to  enable  them  to  secure  competent  representa- 
tives of  these  celebrated  characters  which  he  had  intro- 
duced, it  was  rehearsed  in  private,  and  its  merits  were 
admitted  by  competent  judges,  but  it  has  never  been 
brought  before  the  public. 

Amongst  the  numerous  active  supporters  of  the 
institute  at  this  time  were  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Harvey,  the 
Rev.  W.  Hodge,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Nicholson,  Win.  Claridge, 
and  Alfred  Healey,  men  of  considerable  influence  in 
their  several  spheres,  and  all  possessing  some  special 
qualifications  to  constitute  them  leaders  of  intellectual 
society  and  the  guides  of  the  social  movements  of  their 
day.  These  all  worked  together  in  great  harmony 
to  popularize  and  to  further  the  interest  of  the 
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Mechanics'  Institute.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Cobb,  who  at  this 
time  was  Curate  of  the  parish,  delivered  his  lectures  on 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Berkhamsted ;  and  so 
great  was  the  interest  awakened  by  these  lectures  that 
the  Committee  considered  them  worthy  of  more  than  a 
passing  eulogy.  They  had  been  prepared  with  great 
care,  and  much  research  had  been  employed  to  make 
them  a  faithful  record  of  the  history  of  the  town. 
Mr.  Cobb  gave  up  the  copyright,  and  readily  consented 
to  prepare  them  for  publication,  and  the  Institute 
cheerfully  accepted  the  pecuniary  responsibility,  a  step 
it  has  never  had  reason  to  regret.  The  work  became 
popular  from  its  first  appearance,  and  is  now  recognized 
by  historians  as  an  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats  ;  consequently  there  has  been  a  steady  demand 
for  it  beyond  even  the  author's  expectation. 

On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Cobb 
was  appointed  rector  of  the  parish,  and  this  naturally 
revived  old  associations  and  created  a  renewed  interest 
in  the  work.  The  first  edition  had  now  become  ex- 
hausted, and  there  was  the  danger  of  this  interesting 
history  going  out  of  print  and  of  being  lost  to  posterity. 
Mr.  Cobb  was  therefore  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  he 
most  cordially  entered  into  the  proposal  to  revise  the 
work,  with  the  view  of  publishing  a  second  edition; 
this  he  has  most  carefully  done  in  the  shape  of  notes, 
adding  such  historical  items  that  in  the  course  of  many 
years  he  had  been  enabled  to  acquire.  It  now  presents 
a  much  improved  appearance ;  it  is  enlarged  in  size, 
and  is  embellished  with  illustrations,  showing  plans  of 
the  old  Castle  and  of  the  Church ;  and  by  special  request 
an  excellent  portrait  of  the  Author  adorns  the  first 
page. 
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It  was  a  sad  and  somewhat  remarkable  coincidence 
that  the  death  of  Mr.  Cobb  took  place  in  the  same  week 
that  the  new  edition  of  his  work  left  the  hands  of  the 
publisher  for  those  of  the  public.  The  final  corrections 
for  the  press  of  the  History  of  Berkhnmsted  in  all 
probability  was  one  of  his  last  literary  efforts,  and  thus 
an  additional  interest  was  felt  at  the  time,  and,  as  a 
result,  an  unusual  demand  for  copies. 

Before  the  days  of  cheap  newspapers  the  reading- 
room  of  the  Institute  was  much  frequented  in  the 
mornings  by  gentlemen  who  found  it  a  convenience  to 
have  access  to  several  daily  papers,  more  especially 
during  the  anxious  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  when 
every  scrap  of  news  was  eagerly  sought  for.  It  was 
then  a  growing  desire  was  manfested  to  obtain  more 
commodious  apartments  for  the  Institute.  The  old 
Market-house  had  already  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
it  devolved  on  the  late  Lord  Brownlow  as  a  lessee  to 
replace  it  with  a  new  building.  The  unanimoiis  voice 
of  the  town  was  opposed  to  re-building  on  the  old  site  ; 
the  inhabitants  had  too  lively  a  recollection  of  the  un- 
sightly obstruction  they  had  so  recently  got  rid  of,  that 
many  were  prepared  to  aid  with  a  liberal  hand  any 
practical  scheme  more  in  harmony  with  their  wishes 
and  with  the  requirements  of  the  town.  Many  plans 
were  suggested,  and  much  discussion  ensued  as  to  the 
form  it  should  take  and  how  the  various  wants  could 
best  be  met.  A  committee  was  appointed,  with  General 
Finch  at  the  head,  who  was  ably  supported  by  Col. 
Smith-Dorrien,  the  Rev.  J.  Hutchinson,  and  others. 
Lord  Brownlow  and  his  advisers  were  conferred  with 
on  the  subject,  and  it  was  ultimately  arranged  that  in 
lieu  of  re-building  the  Market-house,  his  Lordship 
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would  subscribe  £500  towards  any  larger  scheme  that 
might  be  agreed  upon.  After  many  meetings  and 
much  deliberation,  it  was  finally  resolved  to  carry  out 
the  three-fold  object  of  a  Market-house,  Town  Hall, 
and  rooms  for  the  Institute.  This  would  necessarily 
involve  a  large  outlay,  as  in  addition  to  the  buildings,  a 
site  would  have  to  be  purchased. 

Mr.  William  Hazell,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
energy  and  shrewdness,  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
site  at  a  cost  of  £825.  Mr.  Hazell  often  succeeded 
where  other  men  failed  ;  he  was  just  in  the  full  vigour 
of  life,  and  with  a  burning  desire  to  improve  his  native 
town,  he  was  ready  to  engage  in  enterprises  that  ap- 
peared impracticable  to  less  courageous  men.  The 
more  his  plans  were  surrounded  with  difficulties,  the 
more  it  nerved  him  for  the  fight;  consequently  he 
carried  many  of  his  projects  to  a  successful  issue.  He 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Gas  and  Water  Com- 
panies, the  wisdom  of  which  is  no  longer  called  in 
question.  The  improvement  in  our  roads  and  footways 
is  also  due  to  him.  He  was  made  surveyor,  and  he 
knew  that  clean  roads  and  good  footways  were  essential 
in  making  a  town  attractive :  he  therefore  commenced 
improvements  that  have  been  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessors in  office  until  Berkhamsted  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  surrounding  towns  in  this  respect. 

The  site  purchased  by  Mr.  Hazell  wras  conveyed  to 
Trustees,  and  the  committee  already  named  proceeded 
to  carry  into  effect  the  proposed  scheme  ;  subscriptions 
were  solicited  and  were  generously  responded  to.  In 
addition  to  the  £500  given  by  Lord  Brownlow,  Lady 
Marian  Alford  gave  £200;  the  Hon.  General  Finch 
£400;  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sinith-Dorrien  £150;  Mr. 
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Joseph  Robinson  ,£150;  Messrs.  Thomas  Curtis,  Frank 
John  Moore,  and  Thomas  Whately  £100  each.  There 
were  also  147  persons  whose  subscriptions  ranged  from 
£1  to  £50,  making  a  total  of  £2,610 ;  while  the  entire 
cost  amounted  to  £3,291.  To  help  to  meet  this  defi- 
ciency a  Grand  Bazaar  was  held  in  the  Old  Castle 
Grounds  which  realized  the  sum  of  £575.  After  fur- 
nishing the  rooms,  there  remained  a  debt  of  £500 ; 
this  amount  was  generously  advanced  by  Mr.  J.  Robin- 
son as  a  loan  without  security.  The  Town  Hall  was 
formally  opened  in  August,  1800;  and  it  was  soon 
manifest  that  it  supplied  a  great  want  in  the  town  by 
the  use  that  was  made  of  it.  £150  were  paid  in  re- 
duction of  the  debt,  and  the  remainder  was  eventually 
converted  into  Debenture  Bonds  of  £10  each;  these 
were  redeemed  from  time  to  time  as  the  profits  would 
admit,  receiving  their  final  extinction  in  1887. 

The  property  is  vested  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town  for  ever.  There  are  four  trustees,  viz.,  the 
owner  of  Ashridge  for  the  time  being ;  the  owner  of 
Haresfoot ;  the  Rector  of  Berkhamsted ;  and  one  elected. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  Market  Hall 
and  the  rooms  over  it  were  conveyed  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he,  as  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  having  absolute  rights 
over  the  market.  This,  however,  is  leased  back  to  the 
trustees  for  ninety-nine  years,  with  all  rights  of  market- 
tolls,  &c.  The  entire  management  of  the  whole  concern 
is  deputed  to  a  committee,  which  committee  will  hence- 
forth be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  who  are  rated  to  the 
poor  at  ten  pounds  and  upwards.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  real  benefit  which  this  building  has 
conferred  upon  the  town  during  the  twenty-nine  years 
that  it  has  been  in  use.  One  cannot  but  feel  grateful 
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to  those  liberal  minded  men,  who,  seeing  a  great  want 
exist,  provided  for  it,  and  secured  it  to  the  town  for 
ever.  This  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  classes ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  it  was  accomplished  when  all  were 
working  in  perfect  harmony,  for  the  time  was  near  at 
hand  when  Berkhamsted  was  to  become  the  arena  of 
severe  conflicts  and  bitter  strife. 

The  year  18G6  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  history 
of  Berkhamsted,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  late 
Lord  Brownlow  to  appropriate  to  his  own  private  use  a 
large  portion  of  Berkhamsted  Common.  This  common 
for  centuries  has  been  the  pride  of  the  people  as  a 
health  resort,  and  to  the  labouring  class  a  source  of 
profit  from  the  rights  which  they  enjoyed  thereon;  it 
was  originally  called  the  frith,  and  consists  at  the 
present  time  of  about  1200  acres,  extending  in  length 
for  nearly  four  miles  through  a  most  delightful  part  of 
the  country,  being  at  least  half-a-mile  wide  in  its 
narrowest  part,  and  lying  immediately  in  the  lap  of  the 
princely  estate  of  Ashridge;  and  this  supplied  the  miss- 
ing link  between  it  and  the  Castle  Estate,  which  latter 
his  lordship  had  recently  purchased  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  and  with  it  the  manorial  rights  of  the  said 
Common.  All  who  knew  Lord  Brownlow's  generous 
disposition  fully  exonerated  him  from  any  selfish 
desire  to  appropriate  to  himself,  by  unfair  means,  that 
which  belonged  to  others,  but  being  a  very  young  man, 
and  in  extremely  delicate  health,  he  had  to  bear  the 
odium  that  ought  morally,  as  well  as  legally,  to  have 
rested  upon  his  evil  advisers.  The  preliminary  steps 
taken  leading  to  the  enclosure  were  to  buy  up  any 
small  freeholds  possessing  common  rights,  and  to  offer 
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to  large  freeholders  such  compensation  as  would  induce 
them  to  surrender  their  rights.  The  freeholders  of  the 
Pilkington  Manor  estates,  and  some  others  with  the 
villeins  rights,  were  entirely  ignored ;  the  latter  were 
threatened  with  prosecution  if  they  dared  to  exercise 
the  rights  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  time  imme- 
morial. There  was,  however,  one  village  Hampden 

"  That  with  dauntless  breast  the  little 
tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood," 

Avho,  in  the  face  of  many  threats,  pursued  his  daily 
calling  unmolested  ;  he  knew  he  was  in  the  right,  and 
felt  that  he  was  thrice  armed ;  and  WILLIAM  ASHBY 
brought  honour  to  his  name  by  the  stand  he  made 
against  the  threatened  inroads  upon  what  he  and  many 
poor  men  had  long  considered  their  own  domain. 

With  a  view  to  the  ultimate  enclosure,  roads  were 
diverted  and  footways  were  obstructed  ;  trenches  were 
dug  across  the  green  rides  that  intersected  the  Common 
in  various  directions,  and  those  who  had  long  enjoyed 
the  unrestricted  freedom  of  that  charming  spot  were 
now  to  be  treated  as  trespassers,  or  to  enjoy  their  walks 
on  sufferance  only.  After  all  these  preliminaries  the 
time  appeared  ripe  for  carrying  into  effect  their  illegal 
scheme  ;  they  proceeded  to  erect  a  substantial  iron 
fence  across  the  Common  to  intercept  the  various 
approaches,  so  as  to  effectually  exclude  the  public  from 
having  access  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  This 
was  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  some  of  the  parish- 
ioners, as  well  as  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  general 
public.  It  was,  however,  much  to  be  regretted  that 
many  of  the  influential  inhabitants  were  conniving  at 
these  proceedings  ;  they  had  been  fascinated  with  the 
offer  of  a  certain  amount  of  land  for  a  recreation 
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ground  for  the  town,  including  the  town  moor,  and  for 
this  they  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  Common  for 
ever. 

Happily,  there  were  a  few  of  the  freeholders  who 
did  not  fall  into  this  trap  ;  men  who  had  an  eye  to  the 
rights  of  posterity,  and  who  looked  upon  the  Common 
as  one  of  the  most  glorious  breathing  places  that  a 
town  with  a  great  future  before  it  could  possibly 
possess,  and  amongst  them  was  Mr.  Augustus  Smith. 
It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Smith  was  not  opposed  to  the 
enclosure  of  the  Common ;  however  that  may  be,  he 
was  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  illegal  scheme  that 
had  been  proposed  to  him.  Mr.  Smith  at  this  time 
was  residing  at  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  a  voluminous 
correspondence  took  place  between  him  and  Lord 
Brownlow's  agents,  in  which  his  views  of  the  whole 
matter  were  fully  and  ably  set  forth ;  but  failing  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  agreement  as  to  the  mode  of 
procedure,  Mr.  Smith  kept  a  most  watchful  eye  over 
everything  that  transpired,  pointing  to  the  final  enclo- 
sure, and  when  all  doubt  as  to  their  ultimate  intention 
had  been  removed,  Mr.  Smith  openly  declared  war 
against  this  illegal  act.  Due  notice  was  given  to  the 
advisers  of  Lord  Brownlow  that  the  removal  of  the 
fence  was  imperative,  inasmuch  as  it  obstructed  the 
freeholders  and  commoners  in  the  exercise  of  their 
common  rights,  and  that  if  not  removed  by  those  who 
placed  it  there  within  a  certain  time,  other  steps  must 
be  taken  to  effect  that  purpose.  This  timely  warning 
was  disregarded,  and  Mr.  Smith  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  effecting  its  removal. 

The  matter,  after  due  consideration  with  legal  advisers, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  competent 
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for  the  task.  A  large  number  of  stalwart  men,  duly 
equipped  with  every  necessary  appliance  for  the  work, 
were  engaged,  and  a  special  train  chartered  to  convey 
them  to  the  scene  of  action  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  before  the  morning  dawned  the  whole  of  the  fence 
was  level  with  the  ground,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
common  was  again  restored  to  those  whose  right  it  is. 
The  excitement  produced  by  this  novel  event  was  of  a 
mixed  character  ;  those  who  had  favoured  the  enclosure 
were  indignant  at  seeing  their  plans  frustrated,  and 
predicted  terrible  things  to  the  perpetrators  of  this 
outrage,  while  others  could  scarcely  restrain  their 
jubilant  feelings  in  the  presence  of  such  devastation. 
A  very  clever  satire  was  given,  describing  the  event, 
by  Punch,  in  that  humorous  periodical,  in  March,  1866. 
This  daring  act  gave  rise  to  much  legal  controversy, 
and  it  was  expected  that  action  would  be  taken  against 
Mr.  Smith  for  damages.  This,  however,  was  not  done ; 
but  after  long  delay,  and  a  careful  collection  of  evidence 
as  to  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  Mr.  Smith,  as 
plantiff,  instituted  a  suit,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  freeholders  and  copyholders  of  the  Manor  of 
Berkhamsted,  to  obtain  a  declaration  that  they  are 
entitled  to  the  right  of  pasture  and  other  commonable 
rights  in  respect  of  their  tenancy  over  four  unenclosed 
pieces  of  waste  of  the  said  manor,  a  portion  of  which 
the  late  Earl  Brownlow  had  attempted  and  began  to 
enclose.  This  was  brought  to  a  final  issue  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1870,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  thus  securing 
free  and  uncontrolled  access  to  every  part  of  the 
Common,  and  the  exercise  of  every  right  heretofore 
enjoyed. 

The  question  is  often  asked  "  What  is  the  nature  of 
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the  commoners'  rights  on  this  waste,  and  how  are  they 
to  be  exercised  ?  "  This  is  a  question  that  has'  never 
been  clearly  denned,  not  even  by  the  greatest  legal 
authorities.  Lord  Romilly  says  in  his  judgment  on 
this  case  that  "  He  was  unable  to  state  exactly  what 
they  were,  but  from  the  documents  placed  before  him, 
and  from  the  evidence  to  be  drawn  therefrom  of  their 
nature  and  extent,  shows  that  they  include  almost 
every  commonable  right,  except  the  right  of  estover, 
and  to  recreation  or  pastime  on  the  waste ;  as  to  these 
no  evidence  is  given  that  I  am  able  to  find."  He 
further  states  "  That  the  right  of  herbage,  pannage,  and 
the  cutting  of  furze  and  gorse  is  established."  As  a 
justification  for  the  enclosure,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
assumed  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  waste 
was  ample  to  satisfy  all  those  rights  ;  this,  however, 
he  failed  to  prove.  In  the  year  1618  an  arrangement 
was  made  between  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  tenants  of  the  manor  on  the  other,  to 
settle  what  portion  of  the  waste  might  be  enclosed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lord,  leaving  sufficient  for  the  tenants 
of  the  manor  who  had  rights  of  common  over  the  waste. 
It  was  settled  between  them  that  300  acres  may  be 
approved  by  the  lord  ;  this  was  done,  and  in  1634  a 
further  attempt  was  made  to  appropriate  400  acres  more 
to  the  same  purpose  ;  this  was  successfully  resisted,  as 
was  also  a  similar  attempt  made  some  20  years  after. 

The  people  of  Berkhamsted  have  reason  to  rejoice 
that  those  attempts  were  frustrated.  As  time  goes  on, 
and  the  population  increases,  the  value  of  such  a  glo- 
rious breathing  place  must  become  more  appreciated, 
and  add  immensely  to  the  attractions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  words  of 
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Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  who  says — "  This  preservation  of 
so  wide  a  tract  of  wild  scenery  as  an  adjunct  to 
Ashridge,  real  good  taste  would  regard  as  far  more 
important  than  its  appropriation  by  enclosure  to  form 
part  of  that  estate,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  would 
do  well  to  Join  in  securing  that  result,  as  an  ornament 
above  price  to  a  park  of  sylvan  beauty  second  to  none 
in  the  kingdom,  and  as  the  most  suitable  apology  that 
could  be  offered  for  his  recent  outrageous  proceedings." 
The  excitement  caused  by  the  recent  attempted  en- 
closure of  the  Common  had  scarcely  subsided  before 
another  burning  question  was  forced  upon  the  town 
which  for  awhile  far  surpassed  it  in  the  intensity  of 
feeling  and  party  strife  to  which  it  gave  rise.  To  a 
large  portion  of  the  Nonconformists  throughout  the 
country  church  rates  had  become  obnoxious,  and  in 
many  places  were  actively  resisted.  Up  to  this  time 
the  Nonconformists  of  Berkhamsted  had  tacitly  sub- 
mitted to  this  impost,  like  good  citizens  waiting 
patiently  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  law; 
but  these  long  suppressed  feelings  sometimes  become 
dangerous,  like  the  smouldering  embers  that  need 
but  a  breath  of  air  to  produce  a  flame.  Under  such 
conditions  sooner  or  later  some  daring  spirits  rush  into 
the  arena,  and  the  battle  commences  ;  it  was  so  in  this 
case ;  a  few  persons  had  determined  to  resist  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rate  at  any  cost;  the  contagion  rapidly 
spread,  until  almost  the  entire  body  of  Nonconformists 
was  arrayed  against  the  compulsory  payment  of  the 
rate.  This  at  once  brought  them  into  collision  with 
the  legal  authorities.  A  rate  as  usual  having  been  made, 
and  payment  demanded,  the  first  steps  taken  was  to 
test  its  validity  on  technical  grounds  at  the  Petty 
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Sessions,  where  the  decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the 
rate.  The  case  was  then  removed  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  its  validity  was  there  also  confirmed.  The 
opponents  still  adhered  to  their  decision,  consequently 
a  number  of  warrants  were  issued  to  distrain  upon  the 
defaulters.  This  part  of  the  proceedings  was  carried 
out  with  promptitude  by  the  police  authorities,  but 
to  their  credit  it  must  be  stated,  with  as  much  delicacy 
and  consideration  as  the  nature  of  their  unpleasant 
duty  would  permit.  This  extreme  action  of  the  law 
was  applied  to  upwards  of  forty  persons,  whose  homes 
in  some  cases  were  stripped  of  their  choicest  treasures. 
Much  indignation  was  manifested  against  the  parish 
officials  who  had  refused  to  accept  the  whole  amount 
of  the  rate  as  a  free  contribution,  deeming  it  their  duty 
to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  law,  and  not  to  submit 
to  any  compromise. 

Happily  this  was  the  first  and  the  last  scene  of  the 
kind  that  transpired  in  Berkhamsted.  Within  a  few 
months  of  this  time  the  law  was  repealed,  thus  afford- 
much  relief  to  all  parties  concerned.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  Church  now  appeared  to  be  inspired  with  new 
life,  being  no  longer  fettered  by  niggardly  legal  econo- 
mists ;  a  spirit  of  liberality  broke  forth  under  the 
voluntary  system  that  has  resulted  in  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  ancient  fabric,  and  that  has  adorned 
it  with  a  beauty  it  had  never  before  attained. 

This  unhappy  incident  in  the  history  of  Berkhamsted 
left  behind  it  many  painful  reflections,  and  for  a  time 
some  shattered  friendships,  which  we  sincerely  hope 
the  healing  hand  of  time  has  restored. 

After  this  long  interval  we  recall  this  event  without 
the  risk  of  reviving  the  old  spirit  of  controversy. 
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There  were  doubtless  grave  mistakes  chargeable  alike 
to  both  parties  in  that  terrible  conflict  such  as  we  hope 
may  never  occur  again.  The  battle  against  church 
rates  will  henceforth  take  its  place  among  the  archives 
of  long  forgotten  struggles,  to  be  brought  to  light  in 
the  distant  future  only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
antiquarian.  It  is  probably  some  such  feeling  that 
has  actuated  one  of  the  sufferers  on  that  occasion  to 
place  among  his  family  treasures  the  identical  summons 
and  warrant  with  which  he  was  served.  These  he 
desires  to  hand  down  as  heir-looms  to  posterity,  not 
with  any  vindictive  feelings,  nor  to  keep  alive  a  spirit 
of  antagonism,  but  to  commemorate  what  he  sincerely 
believes  to  have  been  an  act  of  loyalty  to  his  own 
conscience. 

Questions  of  public  importance  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession ;  before  the  effects  of  one  had  sub- 
sided others  were  calling  aloud  for  attention.  In  1809 
the  Legislature  passed  an  important  measure  called  the 
Endowed  Schools'  Act.  This  was  giving  power  to  en- 
quire into  the  working  of  endowed  schools,  and  where 
they  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  times,  to 
re-organise  them  or  to  provide  entire  new  schemes.  A 
commission  was  appointed  for  this  purpose,  with  Lord 
Lyttleton  as  chairman,  and  important  changes  were 
being  made  in  some  of  these  old  foundations.  The 
Grammar  School  here  was  then  in  a  fairly  prosperous 
condition,  especially  so  as  regarded  boarders,  but  much 
dissatisfaction  was  manifested  by  parents  residing  in 
the  town,  who  complained  loudly  that  the  day  boys 
did  not  receive  that  amount  of  encouragement  which 
they  considered  was  due  to  them.  This  was  brought 
before  a  special  vestry  called  for  the  purpose  when  a 
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committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  new  scheme.  The 
committee  at  once  placed  itself  in  communication  with 
the  commissioners,  when  an  inquiry  into  the  working 
of  the  school  and  of  the  wants  of  the  town  was  made 
by  an  assistant  commissioner,  and  after  a  wearisome 
delay  of  years,  a  new  scheme  was  submitted,  which  ulti- 
mately, after  many  emendations,  received  the  approval 
of  the  parishioners.  This  scheme  gives  the  ratepayers 
the  power  of  electing  three  representatives  to  seats  at 
the  board  of  governors,  and  this  has  unquestionably 
been  the  means  of  removing  some  of  the  real  or 
imaginary  grievances  and  of  restoring  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  school  is  now  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition  in  point  of  numbers  and 
general  management,  as  well  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  town,  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  whole 
course  of  its  history.  The  new  scheme  also  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  girls'  school  as  a  part  of  the 
foundation,  and  in  May,  1888,  the  girls'  high  school  was 
opened,  and  is  now  giving  every  promise  of  future 
success  by  meeting  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  many  of  these 
endowed  schools  were  originally  founded  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  were  unable  to  provide  education  for 
their  own  children,  but  this  rule  has  been  departed 
from  by  degrees,  until  they  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
monopolized  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  who 
could  not  plead  poverty  in  the  sense  which  the  benevo- 
lent founders  contemplated.  The  crying  necessity  for 
an  efficient  system  of  national  education  had  now  be- 
come imperative,  and  could  no  longer  be  delayed  with 
safety.  The  question  was  taken  up  in  earnest  by  the 
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Legislature,  when,  after  much  controversy,  in  1870, 
Mr.  Forster's  Act  was  passed. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  education  of  the 
poor  had  depended  entirely  on  voluntary  efforts,  and 
was  supported  chiefly  by  benevolent  persons  who  saw 
that  ignorance  and  crime  were  closely  allied,  and  were 
threatening  to  extinguish  the  moral  life  of  the  nation. 
In  1783  Robert  Raikes  established  the  first  Sunday 
school ;  and  in  1798  Joseph  Lancaster  had  the  honour 
of  opening  the  first  day  school  for  the  poor.  A  small 
fee  was  charged  to  those  who  could  pay,  while  the 
most  needy  were  admitted  free.  His  first  school  was 
so  successful  that  in  the  following  year  he  travelled 
one  thousand  miles,  and  opened  twenty-two  other 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He  continued 
his  individual  efforts  until  his  schools  numbered  fifty, 
when  others  came  to  his  assistance,  and  an  association 
was  formed  called  the  "British  and  Foreign  School 
Society." 

In  1811  the  national  society  was  established  on 
strictly  denominational  principles,  and  this  led  to  the 
Wesleyan  and  other  religious  bodies  opening  schools 
where  the  tenets  of  their  own  faith  could  be  taught. 
The  entire  education  of  the  millions  rested  with  these 
societies  until  Mr.  Forster's  Act  came  into  operation. 
In  wealthy  localities  and  in  some  large  towns  many  of 
these  schools  were  fairly  efficient,  but  in  a  majority  of 
cases  they  were  little  better  than  useless.  School 
Boards  in  various  large  towns  were  immediately  formed 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  Berkhamsted  was  one 
of  the  first  rural  parishes  to  adopt  the  Act. 

For  thirty-six  years  the  parochial  or  British  School 
had  done  excellent  work  ;  but  at  this  time  it  had  lost 
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many  of  its  early  supporters,  and  the  managers  found 
that  with  increasing  demands  and  diminished  income 
it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  Government  re- 
quirements in  order  to  receive  the  grant.  Steps  were 
therefore  taken  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  parishioners 
with  regard  to  a  School  Board  ;  a  poll  of  the  parish 
was  taken,  when  it  was  carried  with  a  majority  of  ninety 
in  its  favor.  Instructions  were  then  received  from  the 
department  to  proceed  with  the  formation  of  the  Board, 
which  was  to  consist  of  five  members.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  avoid  a  contest,  but  there  were 
six  candidates,  and  this  necessitated  another  appeal  to 
the  parish,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  Rev. 
James  Hutchinson,  Rev.  E.  Bartrum,  Col.  Smith-Dorrien, 
Mr.  John  Havers,  and  the  present  writer ;  this  took 
place  in  March,  1871. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Longman  was  a  candidate  on 
this  occasion,  but  unfortunately  at  the  close  of  the  poll 
he  was  found  to  be  in  the  minority.  This  was  a  matter 
for  deep  regret,  few  men  being  so  well  qualified  to 
take  the  lead  in  all  educational  questions.  The  Rector 
at  this  time  was  unable,  through  illness,  to  take  any 
part  in  this  new  movement.  Mr.  John  Havers  entered 
upon  the  work  with  a  zeal  and  ability  that  reflected 
much  credit  upon  himself  and  conferred  much  benefit 
upon  the  schools.  The  Rev.  E.  Bartrum  also  brought 
his  scholastic  experience  to  bear,  and  afforded  valuable 
assistance  during  his  tenure  of  office.  It  is  only  just 
to  Mr.  Bartrum  to  say  that  during  his  residence  of 
upwards  of  twenty  years  he  did  much  in  moulding  the 
character  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  also  by 
shedding  a  wholesome  influence,  socially  and  reli- 
giously, on  the  town  at  large.  Mr.  Bartrum  succeeded 
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the  Rev.  J.  R.  Crawford  as  headmaster  of  the  Grammar 
School.  He  came  to  his  work  in  the  fall  vigour  of  his 
manhood,  and  brought  to  bear  an  unusual  amount  of 
energy,  and,  possessing  an  exceptional  ability  for  ad- 
ministration, he  soon  raised  the  school  to  a  higher  state 
of  efficiency  than  it  had  ever  before  attained.  Dr. 
Bartrum  had  the  honour  of  celebrating  the  event,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school,  of  having 
realized  the  full  wishes  of  the  founder,  by  gathering 
within  its  walls  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  scholars 
for  which  the  scheme  provided.  Dr.  Bartrum  also  ren- 
dered valuable  aid  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  having 
held  the  office  of  president  for  fourteen  years  in 
succession.  He  has  now  exchanged  the  onerous  duties 
of  a  large  school  for  the  more  quiet,  but  not  less  re- 
sponsible, post  of  the  spiritual  oversight  of  a  rural 
parish,  where  we  hope  he  may  long  be  spared  to  enjoy 
his  well-earned  repose. 

The  newly-formed  Board,  with  Mr.  John  Havers  as 
Chairman,  and  Col.  Smith-Dorrien  as  Vice-chairman, 
proceeded  promptly  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  Mr.  Alfred  Compigne  was  appointed  clerk 
to  the  Board,  who,  being  in  entire  sympathy  with  the 
educational  movement,  devoted  himself  zealously  to  his 
duties,  which  at  the  outset  were  somewhat  onerous.  A 
census  of  the  parish  was  taken  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age.  An  examination  of 
the  elementary  schools  was  also  made  as  to  their 
efficiency  and  the  number  of  children  in  average 
attendance,  and  this  revealed  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  chil- 
dren who  ought  to  have  been  at  school  were  in  regular 
attendance,  and  many  were  discovered  who  had  never 
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attended  a,  school  at  all,  while  a  large  number  of  both 
sexes  were  to  be  found  in  plaiting  schools,  where  their 
health,  as  well  as  their  educational  prospects,  were 
being  sacrificed.  The  managers  of  the  National  Schools 
lost  no  time  in  introducing  such  improvements  as  en- 
abled them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  They 
had  many  advantages  in  their  favor  which  the  managers 
of  the  British  School  did  not  possess ;  the  latter  having 
no  endowments,  and  suffering  from  the  loss  of  many 
liberal  subscribers,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  reno- 
vate the  buildings  and  to  staff  the  schools  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  them  to  take  the  Government  grant. 
Overtures  were  therefore  made  to  transfer  the  said 
schools  to  the  newly  appointed  Board.  This,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Education  Department,  was  speedily 
effected,  and  the  Board  proceeded  immediately  with 
the  necessary  alterations  and  the  appointment  of  duly 
qualified  teachers, — a  course  fully  justified  by  the  re- 
sults that  have  followed.  The  school  premises  were 
leased  to  the  Board  by  the  "  Trustees  of  Salter's  Charity  " 
for  twenty-one  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period 
it  will  therefore  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  obtain  a 
renewal  of  the  lease,  and  to  improve  and  extend  the 
accommodation,  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  popula- 
tion and  to  keep  pace  with  modern  requirements.  No 
greater  mistake  can  possibly  be  made  than  to  check  the 
flowing  tide  of  education  on  the  score  of  economy. 
Pauperism  and  crime,  as  statistics  already  show,  are 
retreating  before  the  majestic  march  of  four  million 
children  who  are  being  trained  in  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion,  the  effects  of  which  cannot  fail 
to  become  manifest  in  the  future. 

The  growing  intelligence  and  the  improved  habits 
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of  the  working  classes  are  pleasing  indications  that  we 
are  living  in  an  age  of  progress,  and  we  are  sanguine 
to  believe  that  Berkhamsted  will  still  set  a  noble  ex- 
ample in  these  matters  as  she  has  done  in  the  past.  The 
young  men  of  the  present  with  their  increased  advan- 
tages are  not  likely  to  be  less  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  their  native  town  than  their  fathers  were,  many  of 
whom  rendered  valuable  services,  and  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  some  of  the  most  useful  institutions, 
with  the  expectation  that  their  sons  would   take  up 
their   unfinished  work.      Everything  is  pointing  to  a 
glorious  future  for  Berkhamsted.    The  natural  beauties 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  unchangeable  and  will  con- 
tinue  to   present   their   powerful   attractions.     Much, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  young  men  of  to-day 
what   the  future    of   Berkhamsted   will   be.      At   the 
present  time  there  are  organizations  to  meet  almost 
every  want   for  both  body  and  mind  ;   these  are   all 
capable  of  greater  development.    The  religious  bodies 
were  never  more  energetic  and  earnest  in  their  work 
than  they  are  to-day.     The  old  parish  church  is  now 
adorned  with   many  attractions,  and  its  doors  which 
were  once  barred  and  bolted  six  days  in  the  week  are 
now  almost  constantly  open,  and  signs  of  spiritual  life 
and  activity  meet  one  on  every  hand.   The  free  churches 
are  multiplying,  and  these  also  display  much  zeal  for 
the   moral   and   spiritual  welfare   of   men,  and   there 
appears   no   lack   to-day   of    that   liberality   and   self- 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  which  dis- 
tinguished the  men  of  old.     With  an  increasing  popu- 
lation there  is  a  wide  field  for  labour,  and  all  may  find 
a   useful  sphere  of  action  by  avoiding   those  narrow 
sectarian    grooves  which    only   foster  rancorous  and 
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bitter  feelings.  Let  education  unfettered  have  free 
course,  and  social  intercourse  between  the  various 
classes  be  encouraged,  then  all  may  combine  for  the 
general  good  of  the  whole  community,  and  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  town  may  be  looked  forward  to  with 
confidence  and  hopeful  expectation.  Berkhamsted 
possesses  many  advantages  which,  if  rightly  employed, 
will  become  powerful  agents  in  its  further  improve- 
ment. The  Grammar  School,  under  the  vigorous 
management  of  its  present  headmaster,  bids  fair  to 
become  popular  and  to  take  rank  with  the  best  of  our 
great  public  schools.  The  Girls'  High  School  also 
gives  promise  of  supplying  a  long  felt  want  by  impart- 
ing a  first-class  education  to  the  future  wives  and 
mothers  of  our  town,  the  effects  of  which  must  tell 
powerfully  for  good  on  future  generations. 

Among  the  many  changes  that  have  come  over  the 
public  mind  of  late  years,  there  are  few  that  are  more 
indicative  of  the  progress  of  the  age  than  the  views 
now  held  relative  to  the  education  of  women.  It  is 
not  so  long  since  it  was  the  fashion  to  speak  with 
contempt  or  ridicule  on  this  subject,  and  to  argue  that 
the  mental  incapacity  of  the  weaker  sex  presented  a 
natural  barrier  to  the  higher  attainments  to  which  some 
occasionally  aspired.  This  absurd  theory  in  many 
brilliant  instances  has  been  refuted,  and  has  given 
place  to  the  cry  that  woman  is  stepping  out  of  her 
proper  sphere  by  entering  into  competition  with  men 
in  the  pursuit  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  This  cry 
is  also  destined  to  be  silenced.  All  that  woman  re- 
quires is  equal  advantages  with  men,  and  impartial 
judges  as  to  the  results  produced.  With  the  higher 
education  of  boys  it  is  most  important  that  the  educa- 
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tion  of  girls  should  keep  pace  with  those  who  are  to 
be  their  companions  through  life. 

There  are  some  towns  that  owe  their  popularity 
more  to  the  attention  given  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants  than  to  any  natural  advantages  the 
town  itself  possesses.  Clean  streets  and  unobstructed 
footways  never  fail  to  call  forth  the  approval  of  those 
who  have  to  traverse  them  either  on  business  or 
pleasure.  Let  these  things  be  neglected  and  the  town 
is  soon  brought  into  bad  repute.  It  would  be  well  if 
every  parish  had  its  properly  constituted  body,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  keep  in  proper  condition  all  the 
by-ways  and  footpaths  over  which  a  right  of  way 
exists.  Some  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  virtually  lost  to  ladies  and  invalids 
for  the  want  of  such  attention.  The  sick  and  weakly 
are  often  told  by  their  medical  advisers  that  fresh  air 
and  exercise  would  do  them  more  good  than  medicine, 
but  they  are  frequently  debarred  from  this  privilege 
by  the  roughness  of  the  way.  If  the  foot-paths  that 
surround  Berkhamsted  were  made  passable  in  all 
weathers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  pleasant 
promenades  or  purer  air  than  this  locality  presents. 
Dr.  Steel,  who  had  a  long  experience  here,  and  who 
himself  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  held  a  high  opinion  of 
the  salubrity  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Some 
of  his  patients  would  occasionally  consult  him  as  to 
the  advisability  of  seeking  a  change  of  air  by  going  to 
the  sea-side ;  such  enquiry  would  probably  call  forth  the 
rather  sharp  retort — "  Why  do  you  want  to  go  there  ? 
If  you  want  fresh  air  go  on  to  Berkhamsted  Common, 
where  the  air  is  as  good  as  anything  you  will  find  at 
the  sea-side.  The  truth  of  this  has  often  been  proved 
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by  those  who  have  tried  it ;  but  Berkhamsted  Common 
is  not  a  fashionable  place,  and  it  has  none  of  those 
comforts  and  conveniences  that  are  to  be  found  at  sea- 
side resorts ;  this  is  unquestionably  a  drawback  to  it. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  the  present  writer  that  the  use- 
less old  "  Pest  House,"  belonging  to  the  parish,  would 
afford  a  magnificent  site  for  a  convalescent  home.  If, 
by  some  special  effort,  a  suitable  building  could  be 
erected,  there  is  little  doubt  but  it  would  soon  be  made 
self-supporting  by  the  number  of  people  who  would 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  that  it 
could  easily  be  made  to  offer.  Such  a  provision  would 
be  an  immense  boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  Berkhamsted 
in  search  of  health.  The  spot  has  a  southern  aspect, 
with  about  half  an  acre  of  ground,  which  is  capable  of 
being  made  one  of  the  most  delightful  residences  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  effects  of  such  a  quiet  retreat 
upon  the  convalescent  patient  could  not  fail  to  be 
beneficial.  The  calm  of  a  summer  evening  on  this 
delightful  spot  would  prove  a  restorative  in  itself  by 
its  tranquillizing  influence,  and  the  charms  of  the  early 
morning,  when  the  sun  is  flooding  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  Common  like  a  sea  of  gold,  and  the  birds  are  filling 
the  air  with  their  songs,  might  give  rise  to  that  heart- 
felt gratitude  which  tradition  has  related  of  Linnaeus, 
the  celebrated  naturalist,  who  it  is  said  was  once  jour- 
neying across  our  Common  when  the  gorse  was  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  good  man  was  so  impressed  with  the 
sight  that  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  thanked  God  for  the 
great  beauty  with  which  he  had  clothed  the  earth. 

A  pretty  little  poem  has  been  written  by  the  Rev. 
G.  S.  Cautley,  describing  the  beauties  of  Berkhamsted 
Common,  wherein  he  refers  to  the  above  story  of 
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Linna-ms,   and    from   which    we   quote    the    following 
stanza — 

"  When  Berkhamsted  Common  we  traversed  at  noon, 

In  the  sweetest  of  months,  between  April  and  June, 
The  furze  was  in  flower  with  splendour  untold, 
And  the  heath  was  an  ocean  of  verdure  and  gold. 

We  think  of  Linnaeus  and  share  his  amazs, 
When  he  glanced  o'er  these  miles  of  magnificent  blaze, 

And  we  honour  the  faith  of  the  sage  as  he  knelt, 
To  thank  the  good  G-od  for  the  beauty  he  felt." 

Nature  in  her  various  aspects  has  in  all  ages  supplied 
a  theme  for  the  poet.  Our  own  poet  Cowper,  who  \vas 
familiar  with  all  the  rural  beauties  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, doubtless  had  Berkhamsted  Common  in  his  mind 
when  he  penned  the  following  lines — 

"  Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirit  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature,  mighty  winds 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  makes  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind  ; 
Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering,  all  at  once." 

The  author  of  the  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  Berk- 
hamsted," in  speaking  of  the  foregoing  poem,  says  : — 
"  It  may  be  received  as  a  tribute  to  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  what  may  be  truly  regarded  as  one  of  our 
chiefest  antiquities,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  our 
greatest  present  glories." 

Let  those  who  claim  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 
people's  rights  thereon  continue  to  hold  it  in  the  like 
estimation,  then  this  charming  health-giving  spot  will 
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for  ever  be  preserved  as  an  invaluable  inheritance  to 
the  town  of  Berk  ham  steel. 

There  is  some  hope  also  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  Berkhamsted  will  assert  her  right  to  ex- 
ercise authority  over  all  local  matters,  and  no  longer 
allow  herself  to  be  held  in  leading  strings  by  those 
who  have  little  or  no  interest  in  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
Berkhamsted  has  suffered  much  in  the  past  through 
the  lapse  of  the  charter  conferred  by  James  I.,  which 
constituted  her  a  corporate  body,  with  a  high  bailiff 
and  twelve  burgesses  who  were  invested  with  power  to 
legislate  for  and  to  enact  such  measures  as  would  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  their  fellow 
townsmen.  In  the  present  day  the  people  are  every- 
where becoming  alive  to  the  necessity  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  leading  men  of  Berkhamsted  would  do 
honour  to  themselves  and  confer  lasting  benefits  upon 
their  posterity  by  applying  themselves  earnestly  to  the 
task  of  restoring  this  long  lost  privilege.  Communities, 
as  well  as  families,  suffer  much  from  divided  authority, 
and  confusion  is  generally  the  result.  The  various 
organizations  that  have  now  a  precarious  existence, 
under  a  properly  constituted  body  might  become  per- 
manent and  more  vigorous  in  their  administration. 

In  closing  these  Reminiscences  the  writer  feels 
deeply  sensible  of  their  many  imperfections,  both  as 
regards  their  order  of  arrangement  and  of  the  subjects 
introduced.  Some  who  may  peruse  these  pages  will 
probably  discover  the  omission  of  names  long  con- 
nected with  the  town  and  worthy  of  notice  in  a  work 
of  this  kind ;  but  having  to  rely  chiefly  on  memory  for 
the  collection  of  material,  omissions  were  unavoidable. 
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Our  principal  aim  has  been  to  take  a  brief  glance  at 
some  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the 
past  fifty  years,  and  to  recall  a  few  of  the  pleasant  inci- 
dents that  have  transpired  within  the  memory  of  some 
now  living. 

Those  who  are  still  engaged  in  the  work  of  progress 
may  take  encouragement  from  the  past,  and  with  in- 
creased facilities  at  their  command,  may  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  realization  of  greater  things 
than  their  predecessors  were  permitted  to  see. 

Every  institution  now  in  operation  is  capable  of 
much  greater  development  than  it  has  hitherto  attained, 
and  it  is  for  those  just  entering  upon  the  active  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  life,  to  make  it  their  aim  to 
emulate  the  past,  and  to  keep  alive  its  glorious  tradi- 
tions; then  Berkhamsted  will  be  true  to  her  antece- 
dents and  will  continue  to  gather  fresh  laurels  to  her 
name. 
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